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RUSSIA’S 


HE Soviet Union’s reply to the Allied Note on Berlin follows 
the expected lines, which means that it is completely unsatis- 
factory. The whole sustained argument is a web of diplomatic 
sophistry. Every accusation against the Western Allies of compassing 
the division of Germany is refuted by the fundamental fact that 
Russia made unity of action impossible by violating from the first 
that clause in the Potsdam agreement which laid it down that Ger- 
many should be treated as a single economic unit and by plundering 
her own zone of Germany in contravention of the agreed principle 
that reparations should not be paid out of current production. As 
for the introduction of a new currency in the Western Zones, that 
step was only taken when it was plain that it was essential for 
Germany’s economic survival, and after attempts to persuade Russia 
to discuss currency plans for the whole of Germany had broken down 
for the usual reasons. Neither has the claim that Berlin is an integral 
part of the Soviet Zone and that the Allies have no rights there a 
shred of validity. Their rights there, and their rights of access by 
road, rail and air are specifically established in a series of agreements, 
to which Russia was a fully consenting party. The Foreign Office 
would do well to publish the texts of these, that there may be no sort 
of question in any mind as to the entitlement of the Allies to be 
where they are and to do what they are doing. 

But to marshal arguments against the Russian case is a waste of 
time. The Soviet Note, like all documents emanating from that 
source, is as much a propaganda manifesto as a diplomatic com- 
munication ; hence no doubt the precipitancy with which it has been 
published to the world. The one question to be decided is whether 
it simply confirms the deadlock or whether any ground for a détente 
can be discovered. Unfortunately all the indications are that the 
former assumption is the only possible one. Anyone who will may 
nourish a spark of optimism on the reference to the “temporary ” 
restriction of communications, but all the indications are that a trial 
of endurance is in progress, and though the Secretary of State for Air 
was voicing an obvious truth when he admitted in Berlin on Tuesday 
that we could not supply the city fully with raw materials and fuel as 
well as food by these improvised means, the air service is being 
steadily developed, and it can improve on its present notable 
achievements very considerably yet. What now remains? The 
Only basis for further communications is the final paragraph of the 
Ressian Note, where it was indicated that the Soviet Union would 
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“not object to” quadripartite negotiations (there is every reason 
to think it is extremely anxious for them), but refuses to link them 
with any preliminary negotiations and stipulates that they shall deal 
with the whole of Germany and not the Berlin situation only. 

That as it stands is plainly unacceptable. The negotiations cannot 
be entered on while Russia is prosecuting what is little less than 
open war against the Allies—and half the population of the city—in 
Berlin. Of that there can be no question. Let Marshal Sokolovsky 
or his successor discover that the rail repairs can be effected sooner 
than had been expected, and that the Elbe bridge can be restored 
with similar expedition, and the question of Four Power talks can 
be entered on forthwith. Indeed, to save face, a certain simultaneity 
might be achieved. Even when the talks begin, if they do begin, 
the difficulties will be immense, for Russia, having compelled the 
Allies to set up an administration for Western Germany will no 
doubt demand now that they destroy all their handiwork in the 
interests of the unity of Germany. That, however, can be left till 
it arises. The next step is to find a way of enabling the conversations 
to begin. That they cannot begin while the present situation in 
Berlin continues is fundamental. The Allies must make that clear 
beyond all doubt in their next communication. As it is we are where 
we were. The Russian Note has not materially worsened the situa- 
tion. It has certainly in no respect improved it. 


Coal Without Profit 


When an industry as big and as important as British coal-mining 
gives, through the National Coal Board, an account of the most 
important year in its history, then the full significance of the story 
told will not be assessed in five minutes—except by those who have 
already made up their minds irrespective of the published facts. The 
sheer size of the Coal Board’s Report and the great detail in which 
its accounts are presented make snap judgements additionally unsafe. 
But in addition it is not always easy to gather from the Report 
when its authors are giving a straightforward account of their work, 
when they are making excuses, and when they are complaining about 
the imperfect relations between the Board and the Government. The 
reader must beware of traps. When he reads that the deficit of 
£23,250,000 will not be passed on to the taxpayer, he must remember 
that the consumer of nationalised coal, or of products made with coal, 
must meet the cost of it in one way or another. If he does not have taj 








subsidise the industry through taxes, then he will certainly have to 
pay prices high enough to cover the cost of production, and nothing 
the Coal Board says now can alter it. Again, when the Board claims 
that the increase in its costs is no higher than the general increase 
in costs for British industry it is conveniently forgetting that coal 
costs are an important part of all industrial costs, and that if coal 
costs were lower then industrial costs as a whole would also be lower. 
But it would be unfair to suggest that the Report as a whole is 
dishonest. The accounts are excellent. The complaint that the 
deficit would have been smaller if the Minister of Fuel had raised 
prices as much as the Board advised, is just. Moreover, if the price 
increase was postponed in order to disguise the fact that what made 
it necessary was the introduction of the five-day week, then the 
Government and not the Coal Board must accept the responsibility. 
The Board must only be blamed for its own shortcomings. Assent to 
coal nationalisation was general ; it must be given a fair trial, and a 
fair trial cannot be carried out in one year. But it must be recognised 
that results in that first year are by commercial standards bad 
and by social standards doubtful. A private business which lost 
£23,250,000 in a year, or even paid no dividends and still lost over 
£9,000,000 on its operations would be bankrupt. A public enterprise 
which fails to encourage the faith of the public in the miners, or 
that of the miners in the public, or that of either in the Coal Board 
as at present organised, has certainly not succeeded yet. 


Yugoslavia Stands Firm 


Important as it is to form some accurate assessment of the conse- 
quences of Yugoslavia’s defiance of the Cominform, almost al] the 
reliable information on that country’s attitude comes from Mr. 
Alexander Werth’s messages from Belgrade to the Manchester 
Guardian, They make it clear that in Yugoslavia itself opinion is com- 
pletely solid. Loyalty to Tito is universal and clamorously expressed. 
There is no sign of any turn to the West, but within the Cominform, 
or if necessary outside it, Yugoslavia intends to shape her own course 
in accordance with her own interests, not with instructions from 
Moscow. So far Russia is silent. Tito clearly has no desire to 
provoke her. Some small concessions, like the dissolution of the 
virtually non-existent Socialist Party, are being made to Communist 
opinion. But the Yugoslav Communist Party begins its conference 
next Wednesday, with the customary fraternal delegations from 
Russia and other Communist countries absent. Consideration must 
clearly be given there to recent events, and a choice will almost 
necessarily be made between an advance to Russia, with a view to 
rebuilding broken bridges, and an open assertion of the independence 
of Yugoslav Communism. All the signs are that the latter course 
will be followed, for the tide of nationalism is running high, and 
Belgrade papers are criticising the Cominform vigorously and freely. 
At the same time, to hold the balance even, the trial of Croat terrorists 
which began on Tuesday at Zagreb, is being made the occasion of 
considerable inflammation of opinion against “a foreign Power,” to 
wit America, in whose interests the prisoners were said to be acting. 
But there is no doubt that the country that has lost prestige in 
Yugoslavia in the last fortnight is Russia ; she is not likely to reconcile 
herself indefinitely to that. 


France Heading for Trouble 

Ostensibly the crisis which is at present working up in France 
is due to a dispute over the re-grading of civil servants and the 
distribution of 30 milliard francs of additional salaries. It is obvious 
that the Schuman Government, despite its weakness, is capable of 
settling that quarrel, together with the strike of some 70,000 Officials 
which has arisen out of it, without a major political upset. But other 
and bigger issues are now pressing so heavily on the Government 
that there is no knowing where the present trouble will end. The 
existing coalition has no internal strength. It is kept in existence 
by the opposite pressures of Communists and Gaullists, whose claims 
10 office would be rejected by the mass of French voters in al] save 
the most desperate circumstances. Yet even that is no guarantee 


against the collapse of the Government if the French Socialist Party 
continues to indulge its death-wish by weakening the coalition from 
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within. Only last week its Left-wing element, which has neve 
stopped toying with the idea of joint action with the Communist, 
embarrassed not only the Government but Socialist Ministers a 
well, by objecting to the size of the military budget. Since then the 
Socialist members of the Cabinet have first half-inclined in favour 
of the strikers and then half-inclined against them. If the Socialists 
who have grown steadily weaker in the past few years, really wanted 
to commit suicide by breaking the coalition which at present props 
them up, they could hardly hit on a better device than the irrespon- 
sible meddling in which they have been indulging lately. But all 
this is no consolation to M. Schuman, who belongs to the MRP, 
or to his Finance Minister, the Radical M. Mayer. They realise wha 
a deluge would follow their departure. They also realise tha 
their survival depends on their success in holding off the new threat 
of‘inflation which has arisen in the past few weeks, and of which 
the Civil Service dispute is only one phase. 


Democratic Depression 


With General Eisenhower adamant against accepting nomination, 
the Democrats have been meeting at Philadelphia with no better 
prospect before them than minimising defeat. President’ Truman 
has been adopted as candidate, as he inevitably would have been even 
if Senator Pepper had pursued his short-lived candidature and, with 
Justice Douglas declining nomination for Vice-President, that 
doubtful privilege has gone by acclamation to Senator Barkley of 
Kentucky, whose keynote address on Tuesday was an able per- 
formance. But it is too late now for platform performances to make 
any practical difference. Mr. Truman knows well that the next 
President of the United States will be Governor Dewey, and Senator 
Barkley that the next Vice-President will be Governor Warren. 
That, in American parlance, is all right by us. Neither Governor 
is anything of an isolationist, both are able administrators, and on 
aid for Europe they stand as firm as the present President and 
Secretary of State. After sixteen years’ tenure of the White House 
the Democrats were doomed to defeat by the mere swing of the 
pendulum, even if their internal differences, most notably betweeen 
Northern liberalism and Southern reaction, had not sentenced them 
to go into action a divided party. Defeat in November may either 
stimulate or depress. That depends to some extent on what show the 
party makes in the Congressional elections, and on how many Left- 
wing votes Mr. Wallace proves able to detach. The party platform 
does all that can be done to reconcile discordant elements, but its 
endorsement of Mr. Truman’s Civil Rights policy can give only 
displeasure to the South. What is left for the Democrats is to train 
on for 1952 and whatever that may bring. The Republicans may by 
then have dug their own grave. 


Burma Boiling Up 

There is probably no Asiatic nation for whom, as individuals, the 
British have a more genuine liking than the Burmese, and the pro- 
gressive decline in their fortunes since they were granted full inde- 
pendence at the beginning of this yeay is not the less sincerely 
regretted for having been widely foreseen. The “scene of misery 
and ruin” which Mr. Churchill envisaged in the debate on the 
Burma Independence Bill last November is slowly but inexorably 
unfolding. Ten of the thirty-six administrative districts are affected 
by armed Communist outbreaks, and every insurrection planned by 
political extremists releases and foments common or garden dacoity, 
which though it may look less sinister from a distance is neither more 
nor less obnoxious to the peasants whose lives it disrupts and en- 
dangers. Thakin Nu, who took office exactly a year ago after Aung 
San and most of his Cabinet had been assassinated en masse by 4 
former Prime Minister, finds himself gravely embarrassed both by 
the fissiparous tendency which has always been endemic in Burmese 
party politics and by resignations from his Cabinet. Bo Let Ya and 
U Tin Tut (who has breadth of vision and experience if not great 
strength of character) have both gone, and the various compromises 
which Thakin Nu has offered to the Communists have so far pro- 
duced no palliative effect on the general situation. British enterpris¢s 
in Burma, besides suffering from the disturbed state of the country, 
are getting high-handed treatment from the politicians, and are up 
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against the combination of corruption and incompetence which are 
inseparable from most Oriental bureaucracies." The whole structure 
of the new State is cracking, and it is unhappily not possible to point 
to any single factor which is likely to arrest a process made inevitable 
by the British surrender of power. 


The Coming Storm Over Steel 


The longer the controversy over steel goes on the more irrational 
it gets. Each new achievement by the industry under private owner- 
ship serves only to increase the Left-wing itch to nationalise it. The 
first criticism that the industry was incapable of expanding pro- 
duction has been completely disarmed by a steadily rising output, 
which broke yet another record in June and reached an annual rate 
of 15,440,000 tons. In the face of this advance, the critics some 
weeks ago began the complaint that the higher production was being 
achieved at the expense of stocks of materials. It was never clear 
how the industry could be held responsible for the failure of the Coal 
Board to supply it with coke or of the Government to speed up 
the import of German sorap, but that particular piece of unreason 
may perhaps be forgotten, since it now appears that somehow or other 
the industry has managed to reach its present remarkable output 
while holding scrap and pig-iron stocks steady. This has driven the 
more fanatical nationalisers back to a still less rational line of defence, 
which is the statement repeatedly made in the Economic Survey for 
1948 that steel today is the gnain production bottleneck. It is not 
clear how nationalisation would help; but once again it does not 
really matter, since there are clear signs that the demand for finished 
steel, apart from a few special types, is beginning to flag, and stocks 
of some products are growing. If plain fact meant anything to the 
would-be nationalisers, criticism of the industry might become silent 
at this point. But there is no hope of that. There is likely to be 
an attack on the healthy profits being made by some steel under- 
takings, presumably on the ground that enterprise must in no case 
be rewarded. The constant rumours as to the content of the 
Government’s proposals give no reason to believe that those proposals 
will be moderate. And no doubt the better the industry’s perform- 
ance becomes the more immoderate will be the demand for its 
punishment. 


Talk About Food 


Food has been a matter of Governmental control for nearly ten 
years now, and it is time that Parliament learned to turn the periodic 
debates on the subject into something more than strings of local 
and personal complaints. Between the mere cookhouse grouse, 
which occupied most of Monday’s debate in the Commons and the 
broadest questions concerning the urgent need to expand world 
food production to keep pace with a population which is increasing 
by twenty-five millions a year (which occupied Mr. Clement Davies 
and almost nobody else), lie a number of questions which are both 
important and practical. Mr. Strachey himself dealt with the largest 
number of these real issues, although he did not deal with all of them 
equally satisfactorily. His account of the possible future course of 
the costs and prices of East African ground-nuts was the most careful 
and balanced statement so far, and he was able to take some of the 
wind out of Opposition sails by employing a statement by an official 
of the United Africa Company indicating—with undoubted truth— 
that much of the past discussion of this matter in Parliament has 
been ignorant nonsense. His plain statement that it costs three 
times as much to produce meat at home with the aid of imported 
coarse grains as to import the meat: from abroad underlined the 
need for careful buying and for the production of more grass-fed 
meat at home. But his refusal to fix a date for the end of bread 
rationing was clearly not backed with any real conviction in his own 
mind, and his excuses for the horrifying fact that food subsidies 
are now running at the rate of £470 million a year certainly carried 
no conviction anywhere else. The Minister of Food’s only excuse 
might be that this sudden jump from the Budget estimate of £400 
million in a full year calls for explanation from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as well. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ITH debates on Food and Housing the Commons have this’ 
week been very close to the simple things which loom larger 
in the life of the people than emotional rhetoric on the pros and 
cons of the death penalty. Debates on both subjects are normally 
of considerable Parliamentary value, not only because of the basic 
interest of the subject matter, but on account of the calibre of those 
involved. This week’s debates were no exception to the general rule. 
So far as food debates are concerned, Mr. Strachey and Mr. Reid 
are both individually effective and well contrasted. Mr. Strachey’s 
technique, as deployed on Monday, is based on the principle ars 
est celare artem; it has all the long-premeditated and carefully 
prefabricated simplicity which comes from long and _ successful 
apprenticeship with the B.B.C. Nevertheless the faint aroma of 
midnight oil still clung to some of those smoothly-chiselled phrases. 
Mr. Reid, who preceded him, is also a first-rate Parliamentarian, 
but of a different species. He, too, has art, but neither wishes nor 
troubles to conceal it. His art is forensic: he is the advocate par 
excellence. Make a false step, and—like Dr. Johnson of old—“ tis 
sword is through your body in an instant.” 
* *x * * 


While Mr. Strachey was undoubtedly right to make a careful and 
comprehensive review—though even so, it required some further 
cross-examination in Mr. Turton’s closing speech to get at the 
Minister’s real meaning on the vital question of the cost of subsidies 
—his speech lasted 81 minutes. The result was that many Members, 
exhausted by long listening, withdrew at the end of this Gladstonian 
oration. This was unfortunate, as they missed one of Mr. Thornton- 
Kemsley’s excellent speeches, well-informed, clearly reasoned, and 
attractively presented. Attendance remained comparatively thin 
through the evening, as the debate vaulted lightly over subjects as 
varied as B.U.s and snoek (pronounced “ snook ” by its admirers and 
“snurk” by its detractors). There were a number of interesting 
and capable speeches. In particular, Mr. Clement Davies rose to 
the world theme with genuine emotion and rhetorical force; Sir 
David Robertson showed an easy and expert mastery of his subject ; 
Mr. Royle was practical and clear, and Dr. Summerskill conscientious 
and competent in her reply. 

* * as * 

Tuesday’s main debate on the Nationality Bill was preceded by 
further efforts at Question Time to get Mr. Bevan to give evidence 
before the Royal Commission on the Press. Lord Winterton asked 
Mr. Morrison to use his well-known influence and popularity with 
the Minister of Health to induce him to give evidence; but Mr. 
Morrison ducked gaily, and said that he had always understood that 
these functions of Parliamentary persuasion were reserved to the 
Father of the House. The debate on the Nationality Bill was 
distinguished for its pleasant excursions into history. Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe gave a succinct account of the expansion of the Roman 
franchise, while Mr. Hector Hughes surprised Mr. Henry Strauss 
by quoting Cicero’s prior use of St. Paul’s famous civis Romanus sum. 

* * * * 


In Wednesday’s debate on housing Mr. John Edwards, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Ministry of Health, took the lead for 
the Government, Mr. Bevan having chosen what is nowadays 


the rather unusual course for the senior Minister involved, 
to reserve his fire till the end of the debate. Mr. Elliot 
opened the attack for the Opposition in a fluent indictment 


directed particularly to the continuing high cost of housing and to the 
evil economic and social consequences flowing therefrom. Mr, 
Edwards started with a string of cricketing metaphors and admitted 
that Mr. Elliot had been bowling on the wicket. He was himself 
more concerned to present the Government’s case than to debate, 
and proceeded to do so with the aid of a formidable departmental 
script. Lady Megan Lloyd George then put forward a Liberal view, 
and later speakers included Mr. Mallalieu, Mr. Renton, Mr. Marples 
and Colonel Wheatley. Light relief came from Mr. Scollan, when 
he said that he had been on a committee for a number of years, but 
had never heard of it taking decisions. D. C. W.-S. 











NY truce in Palestine is better than a continuation of the 

war ; better for the people of Palestine, for the Middle East 
as a whole, and better for the United Nations. It is therefore 
reasonable that the Security Council should consider the use of 
even extreme measures to prevent a renewal of the fighting on a 
large scale, but it is doubtful whether measures which sound the 
most thorough are those which are in the long run capable of 
achieving the best results. The threat of economic sanctions 
against the Arab States, or of United Nations’ military intervention 
in Palestine, is not likety to help matters, although both are implied, 
theoretically at any rate, in the application of Article 39 of the 
United Nations Charter, which was mentioned in the resolution 
proposed to the Security Council by the United States delegate on 
Tuesday. It is obvious that in the matter of sanctions the Arab 
States hold at least as many trumps as the rest of the world, and 
that the main reason why the United Nations is discussing Palestine 
at all is that British experience has shown that military intervention, 
by itself, is no basis for a settlement. There is, however, one 
weapon in the armoury of the United Nations with which they 
can bargain ; this is the arms embargo. So far it has been applied, 
fairly effectively, to both sides. As long as it is in operation there 
is little chance of Palestine becoming a more serious threat to the 
peace of the world than it is at present, and there is some chance 
of a final settlement. But as soon as the arms embargo is lifted, 
for one side in the conflict or the other, the possibilities of a wider 
conflagration are enormously increased. 

By agreeing to a conditional extension of the truce the Zionists 
have put themselves in a position of respectability, for which they 
see, as the ultimate reward, the raising of the arms embargo in 
their favour. The Arabs, with less diplomatic subtlety, have 
allowed their irritation with some aspects of the recent truce to 
stampede them into rejecting its continuation, although, at the 
time of writing, there is still a hope that second thoughts will 
show them how much they stand to lose if they persist in this 
course. If they are prepared to agree to an extension of the truce in 
principle, the way is open for Count Bernadotte to take up his 
task where he left off, and the Arabs as well as the Jews have 
said that they are willing to see him continue his negotiations. 

Unfortunately there is, among the Arabs, a profound mistrust 
of the United Nations and all its works, and nothing that Count 
Bernadotte has said or done has been able to lessen it. Many 
of the Arabs would rather lose Palestine in battle than gain 
it by diplomacy. They would deny, of course, that the alternatives 
are real ; as they see it the choice is between gaining Palestine 
in battle or losing it at Lake Success, but the fact remains that 
the appeal to arms is the only popular rallying-cry in the Arab 
world to-day, and all Middle Eastern politicians are very concerned 
for their popularity. It might be thought that the course of the 
fighting since the end of the mandate would have changed the 
Arabs’ mind about their invincibility, but this has not been the 
case. Press and radio have fed them with nothing but victories ; 
Arab planes have destroyed hundreds of settlements, their armies 
have slain their tens of thousands, and to the Arab imagination it 
was only the truce that saved the Jews from final destruction. 
This picture is presumably as absurd to the Arab rulers as it is 
to the rest of the world, but it accounts for the hesitation of the 
Arab League to admit even the hint of possible compromise. 

In their individual capacities, it is true, the States may hold 
varying views on how much it is or is not possible to save out of 
the Palestine morass. Bellicosity is liable to vary inversely with 
propinquity. Transjordan, for example, which is geographically 
closest to Palestine, is more likely to be prepared for a com- 
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promise than Egypt, which has nothin 
except a patch of desert and a battle honour or two. 


to gain in the fighting 
Indeed, 
the position of Transjordan is one of peculiar difficulty. Her 
army is the only effective force on the Arab side, and while the 
armies of the other Arab States waltz about on the perimeter of 


the fighting, the Arab Legion occupies the front lines. In the 
event of a major military disaster for the Arabs Transjordan 
would stand to lose everything, and would probably find the blame 
for defeat thrust on her shoulders by the other States of the 
League. But whatever differences of view there may be within the 
Arab ranks they will not be allowed to show in public. The 
Arabs will succeed, in negotiation or in war, only in so far as 
they stand together, and this truth at least is plain to them, 
Therefore, while it is to be hoped for their own sake as much as 
for the sake of the rest of the world that the influences working 
for peace will prevail, there is a very real chance that the advocates 
of a continuation of the war will have their way, simply because 
it is, on the face of it, the easiest way. 

The influence of this country must, of course, be wholly on 
the side of peace. We must support the American resolution at 
the Security Council, since that is tosupport the efforts of Count 
Bernadotte as mediator. We must try to persuade the Arabs 
that peace holds out some prospect of justice for them (as it does). 
We have still two overriding interests in the Middle East, both 
of which are served by peace and liable to destruction by war; 
they are the same today as they have always been, namely, oil 
and communications. There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
these interests, although to mention them is sometimes considered 
indelicate. Ultimately the interests of the United States are 
the same, which is a very good reason for ensuring that the 
policies of the two countries towards Palestine do not conflict. 

If Count Bernadotte is able to continue his negotiations, 
and if his influence is backed b.’ a strictly enforced arms embargo, 
there is still a chance that he will be able to patch up some sort 
of settlement. There are forces making for peace, although they 
tend to be overlooked, as the warlike influences are a good deal 
more vocal. There are, in the first place, the economic difficulties 
to which both the Jews and the Arabs will find themselves exposed, 
almost as much by a prolonged truce as by a campaign. There 
are, moreover, seeds of compromise in the proposals for a per- 
manent settlement which Count Bernadotte himself worked out. 
These proposals have, it is true, been indignantly rejected by 
both sides, but it is by no means certain that, if the truce were 
to continue for a few more months, Palestine would not drift 
through force of circumstances into a state of affairs geographically 
and politically very much like the plan Count Bernadotte outlined. 
It is true that this plan does not fit in with any preconceived 
notion of partition, and that the Assembly would have to give its 
blessing to any new settlement which was arrived at. But, in 
spite of anything the Russians may claim to the contrary, there 
is nothing sacred in the partition plan, which is now shown to 
have been as ill-advised as many people proclaimed it at the time 
of its proposal. And there is not the slightest reason to doubt 
that if Count Bernadotte produced anything better than partition 
the Assembly would back him up. There is, finally, the 
attitude of the people of Palestine themselves. The truce came as 
an enormous relief to the Jewish population, and though they 
are undoubtedly prepared to continue to fight if called upon, 
they will not prefer for ever the hazards of war to the consolation 
of a peace which offers them, it may be, less than their leaders 
offer. The same is true of the Arabs of Palestine. Although 
little is heard of them and although they have played hardly any 
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part in the fighting, they also may be prepared to accept a peace 
which falls a little short of the total victory they have been 
taught to expect as their birthright. But Count Bernadotte will 
only be able to make use of these peaceful possibilities if the 
extremists on both sides can be dissuaded from risking their own 
reputations and their followers’ lives on one grand final battle. 
He, moreover, has a battle to fight at Lake Success. When he 
appeared before the Security Council on Tuesday he expressed 
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himself in clear and decisive language, which manifestly impressed 
the Council. It remained, and still remains, for the Council to 
impress the Arabs. A unanimous resolution would unquestionably 
have that effect, but as usual the United States and Russia are 
at odds, though not so irreconcilably as often. If they can agree 
on the terms of a strong resolution fighting may yet be checked. 
That is the essential to any settlement. If it is achieved settiement 
is still possible. 


JULY 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Peckham Health Centre had the time of its life on Monday 
T when Queen Mary, the Prime Minister, various other Ministers, 
greater and less, and the Oni of Ife went first to see Paul Rotha’s 
film of the Centre’s activities and then to the Centre itself to dis- 
cover how far the film reflected realities. Of the various distinguished 
visitors, the Oni of Ife, who is the spiritual head of the Yorubas of 
Nigeria, was decidedly the most impressive in his black-and-gold fez 
(I doubt whether it was a fez, but I know no other description to 
fit) and his flowing robes and his engaging smile. The surprising 
thing is that this notable experiment, of now more than twenty years’ 
standing, should not have been copied elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom. It is not, of course, a Health Centre within the meaning 
of the Health Service Act. “It is rather a large family club, the 
purpose of which is preventive rather than remedial on the medical 
side. The basic condition of membership, therefore, is that every 
member shall undergo a medical examination at the Centre once a 
year. On Monday all the activities were in full swing, undisturbed 
by the austere presence of Sir Stafford Cripps, the benignant presence 
of Mr. Tomlinson, or anything else at all. The swimming-bath was 
crowded, so was the children’s gymnasium, billiards and snooker 
were going strong in one room and dancing in another. Only the 
babies were rather thin on the ground ; it was getting a little late 
for them. It was a singularly well-organised evening, and the medical 
heads of the Centre, Dr. Scott Williamson and Dr. Innes Pearce, 
must have enlisted sympathies well-merited and possibly profitable. 

* * * * 


The departure of the last German prisoner of war (with a few 
special and inconsiderable exceptions) from Great Britain marks the 
end of a chapter. Both captors and captives no doubt look back 
on it with mixed feelings. It has been a dreary chapter for the 
prisoners, and it is rather an irony that having kept them so long 
because we so badly needed their labour on the land—not that that 
was the only reason—we should have let the last of them go a month 
or so before harvest. But there have been more pleasant aspects of 
the affair. Many friendships have been made; a good many 
marriages with English girls have taken place ; a good many Germans 
are staying here voluntarily as free men. In due course a certain 
number no doubt will be naturalised. What effect the enforced stay 
in this country will have had on the men’s political views is not easy 
to say. There is a hard core of Nazis on whom no impression has 
been made. On the other hand, educational work like that carried 
on at the lecture schools at Cambridge and Sheffield, and the six-week 
courses at Wilton Park, has undoubtedly broadened many minds 
that needed broadening rather badly, for while no direct propaganda 
was attempted, experience of a freedom of debate more familiar in 
England than in Germany undoubtedly made a considerable impres- 
sion. The returned prisoners are likely in the main to be good, and 
in some cases particularly good, citizens of Germany. 

+ + * * 


It is interesting that Nottingham should be the latest of the Univer- 
sity Colleges to be raised to University status—which means that 
it will have the right to confer its own degrees, like Oxford and 
Cambridge and London and the rest, and incidentally invest its 
graduates with distinctive hoods and orthodox gowns. Ever since 
the Barlow Report urged the increase of the number of university 
students in Great Britain (this includes both universities and univer- 
sity colleges) from 50,000 to 100,000, it was obvious that not only 
would existing universities have to expand to the utmost, but that 


new universities would have to be created, in some cases by the 
elevation of university colleges to university status. Among the 
latter, Nottingham is easily the largest—it is a good deal larger 
indeed than Reading, which became a university in 1926—and its 
1,200 students will no doubt increase now that it has the power of 
conferring degrees. Mr. B. L. Hallward, who was a classical his- 
torian at Cambridge and recently resigned the headmastership of 
Clifton to become Principal of Nottingham, obtains the higher status 
of Vice-Chancellor instead. He will have a great responsibility and 


a great opportunity. 
* * * * 


There is something curious and rather disturbing about the 
appearance of a conscientious objector, as such, before the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, for however misguided such a man may seem, 
or actually be, there is manifestly nothing in the remotest degree 
criminal about him. Let that, however, be considered merely as a 
matter of terminology and procedure. The problem set by Peter 
Green, aged 18, remains. He is a boy, I believe, of particularly good 
character—a fact with which his refusal to undertake military service 
can obviously have some association. But he not only refused service, 
he refused to be medically examined, and he refused to be registered 
as a conscientious objector. What was the court before which he 
was brought to do? Their problem was almost insoluble, for the 
law cannot simply be defied, and the Military Service Act gives 
exceedingly reasonable treatment to conscientious objectors. But 
nothing could be more inappropriate than the sentence the court 
did pass—three years’ detention at a Borstal Institution. That was 
recognised by the Court of Criminal Appeal, which on Monday 
varied the sentence to twelve months’ imprisonment. It is a heavy 
punishment. It will do no one any good—certainly not Peter Green, 
unless he is a John Bunyan in the making. Yet what are you to do 
with a C.O. who, on what he is convinced on the highest grounds, 
refuses any form of alternative service? One thing one man can 
do. The Home Secretary can order release when he thinks enough 
of the sentence has been served ; I hope he will. 

x * * x 


Of all recent visitors to these shores Mr. Bustamente of Jamaica, 
Minister of Communications in the Jamaica Government, Mayor of 
Kingston, and supreme (though not quite perhaps, because of the 
rivalry of his cousin Mr. Manley) Labour boss, is by long odds the 
most picturesque. His luxuriant grey hair, his dark skin, his 
engaging smile, together with a past which can properly be called 
romantic—at least—make him a personality abundantly worth 
encountering. But it is as a speaker that he really arrests. There 
is no art of oratory of which he is not complete master, and his 
management of his rich and melodious voice, with its remarkable 
range of modulations, is rather a natural gift than an acquired 
accomplishment. And there are always glimpses of latent fire that 
make it easy to imagine how swiftly he could rouse a negro mob to 
anything. If our relations with Jamaica are to be what we should 
desire we must secure—or retain—Mr. Bustamente’s goodwill. It 
is to be hoped that his present visit will make for that. 

* . * * 

“The mantle of the Bloody Judge Jeffreys has fallen on Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald, son of the worst traitor in the history of the 
British Labour movement.”—The Daily Worker. 

The Daily Worker, like Skegness, is so bracing. 
often read—or at any rate glance at—it. 


That is why [ 
JANUS. 
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WHAT’S WRONG IN MALAYA 


By SIR RICHARD WINSTEDT 


N spite of a military offensive by Gurkhas and the accurate bomb- 

ing of jungle camps whose nefarious inmates were elsewhere, a 
wave of terrorism still surges round the villages, mines and estates 
of Malaya. What are the causes of this lawlessness ? When will the 
murder, robbery and arson be suppressed ? Who among the many 
peoples inhabiting the peninsula are responsible for the widespread 
outrages ? These are questions that puzzle the man in the Strand 
and, for that matter, the Member of Parliament. 

To trace the origin of Malaya’s social upset the first task is to 
discover which race and class are responsible. And the returns of 
the census held last year show that, apart from Malays and Chinese, 
other races to be found in the Federation are negligible. True, there 
are about three-quarters of a million Indians. But 44 per cent. of 
the population is Malay (2,395,125) and 38.6 per cent. Chinese. It 
is highly significant that of those Chinese two-thirds were born in 
China. It is also to be remembered that during the British period 
the only civil trouble that has ever disturbed the Malayan scene has 
been due to Chirtese secret societies, of whose members as many 
as 4,000 killed one another as far back as 1854 in pitched battles 
which lasted ten days. It must further be recognised that long 
before the World War there were Chinese Communists in prosperous 
Malaya. They were never Chinese of local birth—nor are they 
today. Often they were teachers in Chinese vernacular schools who 
fiercely resented the intrusion of British education officers, except 
when their aid was needed to handle pupils whose absorption of ideas 
subversive of authority had led them to lock up their instructors 
and turn the key on discipline. But in those days the administration 
of Malaya was in the hands of men experienced in the psychology of 
its various races, hands neither unnerved by any world cataclysm nor 
weakened by untried and alien ideologies from Whitehall. Undesir- 
able aliens were banished as even nowadays they are banished from 
Great Britain. 

Today there are still a few Malay and Indonesian (videlicet foreign 
Malay) Communists, though they do not think of treading the path 
of violence. A few Indian Communists, too, may be suspected of 
mischief-making, to judge from recent legislation authorising the 
banishmen even of British-born persons. The gunmen now 
terrorising Malaya’s villages, mines and estates are all of them 
Chinese from China. Many are members of the Lui Tong Tai ¢r 
Strong Aria section of the Chinese Communist Party, who during 
the Japanese occupation fled for their lives to the recesses of the 
forest-clad mountains. They boasted of being soldiers, but though 
they were well supplied with British arms and ammunition, their 
guerrilla activities never went beyond petty ambuscades, the sniping 
of patrols and brutal raids for food on unarmed Malay villagers. 
From outrages on a wider scale they were still deterred by fear of 
Japanese vengeance, nor perhaps were they disposed during the war 
to butcher and rob fellow countrymen, even if they were rated 
supporters of Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang. But no sooner 
was the war over than this rabble claimed to be heroes of a resistance 
movement, deserving honour and special cons:deration as saviours 
of Malaya. They were, moreover, astonished and disappointed that 
the Japanese had to surrender not to a Chinese or a Russian army 
but to the British, whose flight and humiliation were indelible 
memories, affecting their perspective and judgement. For it must 
not be overlooked that this riff-raff is made up of juvenile miscreants 
not out of their teens, conceited, abysmally ignorant and open to 
the cajoleries of the most blatant and unscrupulous propaganda. 
Few of them can have completed-even the most elementary education 
or have had opportunity to learn a trade or have been forced by the 
necessities of peace to submit to manual labour. And though Com- 
munist slogans have intoxicated these modern youths, it would be 
a mistake to forget that their fathers too served, many of them 
in the rabble forces of some Chinese war-lord and were not prevented 
by ignorance of Leninism from being adepts at murder, intimidation 
and robbery. 

The activities of those pioneers of Chinese disorder were, 
however, confined to their homeland; in a British protectorate 
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they did not venture to flout authority openly or on a formidabk 
scale, even if party passions reduced them occasionally into faction 
fights among themselves. Their sons are subject to no such qualms 

: inhibitions, partly because they do not entertain their father 
respect for British might, -partly because they have been supplied 
with British grenades and cartridges, partly because political partisan. 
ship in modern China is bitter and nation-wide and partly because 
they are inspired by the lustful greed and misanthropy of Com. 
munism. The proportion of each of these ingredients in Malaya’; 
present hell-broth is disputable. In a recent broadcast the Governor. 
General (who apparently is not allowed to govern) stressed the 
likelihood of international Communism being behind “ the desperate 
efforts to,impose the rule of gun and knife in plantations, mines 
and factories.” And out of fifty Chinese agitators arrested lately 
in Siam twenty were teachers recently come from Shanghai and 
other Chinese ports and some of them from Burma. But in an 
interesting leader the Straits Times analysed the crimes of violence 
perpetrated in Malaya during the first half of June and pointed out 
how when guns were drawn in a Singapore factory it was because 
of a feud between Hokkiens and Hylams, who differ in blood and 
speech ; how two Chinese miners were murdered in order to terrorise 
their comrades to continue a moribund strike ; how many Chinese 
are butchered for being officials of the Kuomintang and how a British 
planter was done to death during the enactment of an ordinary 
squalid robbery of coolies’ pay. In ail these cases and in most of 
those more recent, there were a number of different and immediate 
causes, even if the general irruption of Communism was one factor. 

Mr. Gallacher in the Commons and Left-wing bodies in Malaya 
would ascribe the epidemic of violence to labour unrest. Un- 
doubtedly the scarcity and prohibitive cost of rice, Malaya’s staple 
food, upset labour after the eviction of the Japanese. But the 
Malayan Indian Congress, at any rate, is convinced that industrial 
discontent is not the cause of the criminal outrages, and it has 
claimed that no gunman has been an official or even a member of 
any trade union. When that view was expressed it was in defence 
of the liberty of trade unionism, but it could be supported by figures 
to show there were then only twenty-three strikes within the borders 
of the Federation, involving only 4,300 labourers. Those figures 
are not startling. But the local developments of trade unionism 
have not appeared harmless even to a Government which, undismayed 
by the social ferment in Malaya at the end of the war, relentlessly 
poured the new wine of Europe’s trade unionism into the old bottles 
of the Chinese kongsi or guild. So that, now, to block channels 
of easy communication for Communist propaganda it has had to 
declare illegal a Pan-Malayan Federation of Trades Unions along 
with its affiliated State Unions. That Pan-Malayan organisation, 
which claimed a membership of 120,000, cannot therefore legally 
continue to take part in any trade dispute or promote or finance any 
strike or lock-out or provide strike benefits. 

It is necessary to prevent carpenters from infecting miners, no doubt, 
or domestics from inoculating rubber-tappers with a deadly political 
virus distinct from innocuous aspirations for social betterment. But 
this Pan-Malayan Federation of Trades Unions has provided a signal 
example of the invertebracy of Whitehall. In the Malay States it 
has been abolished and legal recognition withdrawn ; in the Colony 
of Singapore, which was never instructed to adopt the policy of the 
rest of Malaya, it exists still because it has not been registered there 
and receives only tacit permission for its activities. Sooner or later 
Singapore, too, may have to break it up, seeing that already there 
have been instances of what looks like the centralised planning of 
simultaneous strikes by workmen as different in their circumstances 
as tin-smelters and dockers. Governments which introduced the 
European brand of trade union at a premature and inopportune 
moment can hardly be accused of wanting sympathy for Asiatic 
labour, but the retort to their altruism has been the emergence in 
modern shape of a sinister element which in another form per- 
meated the age-long Chinese kongsi. That this subterranean element 
is more contemptuous of society than it ever was is beyond dispute. 
Call it Communism or what you will, it has rioted through China, 
Burma, Siam and Malaya. But its spiritual home has been China, 
where, apart from being on the border of Soviet Russia, men have 
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never regarded the claims and value of the sovereign State as against 
the call of the family, the clan and the guild. 

The Japanese war brought that subterranean element to the surface. 
In China and in Malaya anarchy became patriotism. To aggravate 
the misrule weapons were put into the hands of youngsters intolerant 
of the Confucian code with its condemnation of fighting men as the 
jowest of the low. Nor on our return to Malaya were British conduct 
and British policy always conducive to the restoration of lost prestige. 
The British Government, in its reaction against Fascism, talked 
vaguely of democracy for a country where (as a prominent official 
of its Chingse department noted) there was no demand at all for 
democracy. As might have been expected, what this ill-timed 
concern with the irrelevant did stimulate, was a notion already latent 
among the ignorant that the British were down and out. High 
officials new to Asia held out the hand of friendship to humble 
Asiatics who regarded their condescension with derision as a bar- 
barous gesture symptomatic of fear. The position recalled the 
remark of a Filipino when the American first hailed him as his 
brother. “He must be an inferior type of white man,” he observed. 
But compared with the Chinese hooligan the Filipino was a civilised 
gentleman. Nor had he been given a rifle by his white friend. 

Difficult as the forest-clad terrain of Malaya is for police and 
soldiers, it is pretty certain that hanging and banishment will soon 
drive terrorists to earth. But how they are to be ferreted out of 
Malaya altogether has yet to be discovered. If Communism were 
proscribed, the Kuomintang might have to be proscribed also, and 
then we should have antagonised all the immigrant Chinese labour 
in the country. 


EUROPE ON THE BRINK 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


HEN Ciano’s diaries were published one was constantly 

exasperated by finding that the most interesting political talks 
were minuted “elsewhere.” A new Mondadori publication* has now 
appeared, containing a number of Italian Foreign Office documents 
(some of which were published in the Corriere della Sera nearly a 
year ago), and the patience of historians is rewarded, for “ elsewhere ” 
is here revealed to their eyes. Not quite in its entirety, unfortunately, 
for there are various gaps. For instance, there are no documents. in 
this volume -dated between September 23rd and October 22nd, 
1938 ; in other words, no Italian light is thrown upon the Munich 
Conference and the German occupation of the territories the Czechs 
were forced to cede at that time. And whereas the collection is rich 
in the earlier years after Ciano’s appointment as Foreign Minister 
in June, 1936, it tapers off sadly in 1941 and 1942 without reaching 
his dismissal in February, 1943. These minutes of Ciano’s are far 
less outspoken than his diaries, partly, of course, because they were 
written as formal records, but also because they were liable to be 
passed to Allied Foreign Ministers for their information. 

One of the most interesting and important documents in this 
collection is the record of a secret interview on September 23rd, 
1936, between Mussolini and Hans Frank who, from being Hitler’s 
solicitor, had become Reich Commissar for Justice, but was also one 
of the Nazi Party’s hommes de confiance in Italian matters ; no one 
associated him with Poland in those days. Between the Nazi leaders 
and the Fascist gerarchi, declared Frank according to Ciano, “ direct 
relations are necessary outside and above official diplomacy.” The 
Mussolini-Frank interview was historically decisive, however, because 
Frank brought the Duce an invitation from Hitler to visit Germany 
as soon as it could be arranged, and this led to Mussolini’s expedition 
the next year, which impressed him irrevocably with Germany’s 
strength. At the same time as he delivered the invitation ao the 
Duce Frank asked that Ciano should visit the Fiihrer immediately, 
and thus instigated Ciano’s journey to Berlin and Berchtesgaden, 
which was almost equally important, for it led to the Italo-German 
Agreement of October, 1936, which was proclaimed to the world 
by Mussolini. 





*L’Europa verso la Catastrofe. The History of Europe from 1936 to 
1942 in 184 conversations . . . minuted by Galeazzo Ciano, together with 
40 unpublished diplomatic documents. Mondadori, Milan, 1948. 
(1,100 lire.) 
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It was Ciano’s first political encounter with Hitler, who excited him- 
self inordinately against Russia and Britain by turns. He was con- 
vinced, he said, that Britain wished to attack Germany and Italy, bit 
together they would soon be strong enough to force her to abandon 
this ambition. Germany would be ready for war in three years (i.e., in 
1939), said Hitler, but would be still better prepared if she had four 
or five years’ delay. Ciano noticed that the Fuhrer, nevertheless, 
showed uncertainty about Britain, and Neurath told Ciano jealously 
that it all depended on Ribbentrop, who tried from time to time 
to inject Hitler with pro-British optimism. “Any success of 
Ribbentrop’s in London—anyway very improbable—would spell the 
failure of Neurath,” Ciano commented. 

From a British point of view the most remarkable paper in this 
collection is a very long despatch from Grandi to Ciano dated 
February 19th, 1938, which describes two interviews he had had 
with Chamberlain and Eden the day before. “I have made .. . for 
Your Excellency,” Grandi wrote, “this careful and detailed record 
of these two conversations because I consider that . . . no comment 
could better reproduce the present political situation here.” 
Although it seems that no actual notes were made during these 
interviews, and although one naturally hesitates to accept Grandi’s 
testimony, he can have had little interest in inventing the 
story he tells of the help which Chamberlain gave him; it was 
obvious that if Chamberlain asked him for ammunition against Eden, 
as he said, he gladly provided it. The moment was critical. The 
Spanish policy of Germany and Italy had reduced the labours of 
the Non-Intervention Committee to absurdity, and the Anglo-Italian 
“gentleman’s agreement ” of January, 1937, had consequently broken 
down. And finally, six days before the meetings which Grandi 
describes Schuschnigg had visited Hitler at the Berghof. 

It was clear that Austria was in the gravest danger, and, with 
Austria, most of Eastern Europe. Eden, therefore, was prepared to 
approach Italy strictly on condition that she committed herself in 
some way to the defence of Austria. But in accordance with his 
instructions from Rome to emphasise Italian loyalty to the Axis 
Grandi absolutely refused to discuss Austria, and implied brusquely 
to Eden that it would be waste of time to meet. This was the 
moment which Chamberlain chose to make unconditional advances 
to Italy, begging Grandi to meet Eden with him at No. 10 Downing 
Street. The Prime Minister hoped, it appears, that a London-Rome 
rapprochement might inhibit Hitler’s descent upon Vienna; many 
people believe, on the contrary, that Chamberlain’s policy precipi- 
tated the Anschluss. 

It is particularly interesting to find recorded by the Fascist Ambas- 
sador himself how resolutely Eden now refused to go behind the back 
of the Non-Intervention Committee and demanded in fact that Italy 
should withdraw her “ volunteers ” from Spain if she seriously wished 
to come to terms with Britain. Over this point, too, Chamberlain 
seemed to take Grandi’s part rather than that of his own Foreign 
Minister. “ Chamberlain and Eden,” wrote Grandi in his account of 


_February 18th, “ were not a Premier and Foreign Minister discussing 


a delicate international situation with the Ambassador of a foreign 
country. They were, and revealed themselves as such to me, , 
enemies face to face like two cocks fighting one another.” Every 
question which Chamberlain put to Grandi—one sees in reading the 
dispatch that this was so—was asked in order that the Italian should 
deny Eden’s contentions. In fact the two men were duelling, Grandi 
thought, for “their future position in the Government and in the 
Conservative Party.” “I would not wish to leave the impression 
with your Excellency,” continued Grandi, “. . . that Chamberlain has 
in mind any plan of resistance to Germany in the matter of Austria.” 
The British attitude would remain, as he had always indicated, 
one of “ indignant resignation.” “In any case neither Germany nor 
Austria provides the issue between Chamberlain and Eden at this 
moment. It is Italy alone.” While Chamberlain wished to recognise 
the Italian conquest of Ethiopia and come to terms with Mussolini, 
Grandi considered that Eden was trying to play the new Pitt to the 
Napoleon of Italy, an indictment of which any man might surely be 
proud, the more when pronounced by a personal and political 
antagonist. One understands more precisely than one has before why 
Eden resigned two days after these Grandi interviews, 














The political atmosphere of London as he wrote his dispatch was, 
Grandi said, the same as that of the days which preceded the Hoare- 
Laval crisis in December, 1935. “Churchill, the persona] enemy 
of Chamberlain, is again gathering the Left-Wing Conservatives for 
a declaration of solidarity with Eden and a vote in his favour in the 
Commons. For his part Chamberlain has mobilised and is 
mobilising the City, the members on the Right and of the Centre 
and all the political forces at his disposal.” It comes as something 
of a shock to discover, if Grandi may be trusted with regard to this 
detail also, that Chamberlain had been in secret communication with 
the Fascist Ambassador behind Eden’s back since October, 1937, 
and in almost daily contact since January 15—he had only become 
Prime Minister in the preceding May. “Simply to put it on 
record I may inform Your Excellency that yesterday evening after 
the Downing Street meeting Chamberlain secretly sent his man 
to me (we met in an ordinary taxi at a taxi rank) to say to me 
that he greeted me heartily, that he had appreciated my state- 
ments, which were extremely useful to him, and that he was sure 
that everything would go better in future.” What, one wonders, had 
become of the solidarity of the Cabinet? Was this the way to defend 
constitutional government? 


PROSPECT FOR GREECE 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE 
HIS is not a new prospect for Greece. It is an old, almost 
forgotten, prospect on which a new light has been unexpectedly 
turned by the Cominform, using Belgrade as a reflecting mirror. 
It is a commonplace that Greece has a primarily maritime 
economy. It is based upon a number of obvious and incontrovertible 
facts which amount to laws of nature. The chief among them is 
that Greece has a coastline of inordinate length, almost unexampled 
in Europe, backed by a hinterland of scarcely habitable (but never- 
theless inhabited) mountain ranges; so that naturally the major 
centres of population are grouped on the coast, the ports control 
the life of the country, shipping is the largest and most lucrative 
of Greek industries, and a high proportion of the country’s food is 
imported from abroad. 

The enemy occupation and Allied blockade from 1941 to 1944 
emphasised this dependence on sea communications by proving with 
irrefutable cruelty that the Greek people simply could not survive 
when the seas were closed. All these are hard facts which can 
probably never be altered. But there is some danger of their per- 
manently obscuring other facts about Greece which might prove 
valuable to the future development of the country if they were 
correctly interpreted. My intention is therefore not to refute the 
foregoing commonplaces, which would be absurd, but to draw atten- 
tion by way of contrast to the geographical area of Greece which is 
actually independent of the sea, and the area of her economy which 
is in consequence potentially non-maritime. 

The geographical fact is illustrated by a story in Homer, the moral 
of which still holds good after at least twenty-six centuries. When 
Odysseus visited the world of the dead, in the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey, Teiresias told him how after his return home he should 
set Out again, carrying an oar with him, until he should come “to a 
people who know not the sea and eat their meat unseasoned with 
salt”; and the sign by which he would identify them would be 
when the first man he met called his oar a winnowing-fan. The 
implications of this story still exactly fit the greater part of Greece’s 
geographical extent. Although the maritime fringe of Greece belongs 
to the Mediterranean Sea, the mountainous hinterland belongs to 
Balkan Europe, the greater part of which has, as a matter of historical 
fact, no affinity whatever with the sea. No attempt has ever yet 
been made to exploit this European connection of Greece, except by 
Germany in the nineteen-thirties; the British, for instance, have 
always encouraged in the Greeks that type of mentality which is 
so insular that it distinguishes “Greek” from “European” or 
“Continental” in the same way as we think of the English Channel 
as separating ourselves from Europe. But Greece has no equivalent 
to the English Channel ; and it was Germany’s awareness of this fact 
which gave Hitler’s economists their unrivalled chance to establish 
e stranglehold on Greece. 
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That there was logic in the Germans’ economic policy is shown 
by the fact that it so nearly succeeded. So far as Greece was con~ 
cerned, the occasions of its failure were not economic but military, 
The effect of the war and the blockade was to compel the Germans 
to treat Greece economically as an exclusively continental country, 
instead of a country that was primarily maritime and secondarily 
contnental. Their failure need not entail a return to the philhellenic 
fallacy that Greece’s economy is exclusively maritime. This fallacy 
ignores the undeveloped hinterland of Greece which is vertebrally 
connected with Europe. It ignores the possibilities which might be 
opened up by the development of internal communicatiqns, through 
and across the mountains, which, seriously explored only by the 
Resistance movement during the occupation, have been abandoned 
since. It condemns agriculture to a primitive level permanently below 
subsistence. It ignores such unexploited potentialities of wealth as 
the timber-forests of the mountains, which only await adequate means 
of transport to realise their value—means of transport which cannot 
be provided by the seasonal and torrential rivers to-carry timber to 
the coast, as a maritime economy would require, but only by roads 
to carry it to railheads in the plains. The rivers, however, are by 
no means inadequate to provide hydro-electric power ; and the efforts 
to use the mineral resources of the mountains have barely scratched 
the surface. These are only a few illustrations of the generalisation 
that, in every respect in which the Greek hinterland has a closer 
affinity with the Balkan range of mountains than with the coastal 
fringe of the Mediterranean, the possibilities of development have 
been consistently neglected. 


This is to expel: Nature with a pitch-fork ; no wonder it keeps 
running back in unpleasantly political forms. For in a sense the 
Greek hinterland is not a part of Greece, as the term has usually 
been understood, but a wedge driven into the Mediterranean fringe 
by Balkan Europe. If, then, as some wise observers have thought 
desirable and even likely, the Balkans are destined to be economically 
reorganised into a Danubian federation, Greece has much to gain 
from putting that geological and ethnographical wedge to a political 
and economic use. There is no earthly reason (but one) why the 
southern demarcation of such a Danubian federation should be drawn 
along the northern frontier with which Greece has been artificially 
encumbered, thus excluding the Greek hinterland from the advan- 
tages to be enjoyed by the contiguous and indistinguishable hinter- 
lands of Albania, Serbia, Montenegro and the rest. The one dis- 
cordant reason, for which there has lately been every excuse, is 
Greece’s suspicion of her neighbours. But there is no basis for that 
in natural law, nor need it persist for evermore. Before the Second 
World War the Serbs were Greece’s nearest friends. When the revo- 
lution of March 27th, 1941, brought Yugoslavia into the Allies’ 
camp, the frontier visibly dissolved in an ecstatic outburst of mutual 
affection betweeri Greeks and Slavs. It might well be a cardinal 
point of Greek policy to seize on any and every occasion to convert 
such moments of popular emotion into real ties. 


To see such an occasion in the present quarrel between Tito and 
the Soviet Government might be wishful thinking. If the Cominform 
were right in accusing Tito of being seduced by Western imperialism, 
there could be nothing more satisfactory than the success of a policy 
of creating a Danubian federation from our side instead of from the 
East ; that would be a triumph for Western diplomacy and a great 
opportunity for Greece. But it is likely that the quarrel of Tito 
and Stalin is really a conflict not so much of policies as of personali- 
ties, and the prize at stake is simply power. The issue is whether 
the Balkan States are to be harnessed in series or in parallel ; whether, 
in a military metaphor, they are to be organised as an Army Corps 
with Tito as Corps Commander under the general direction of 
Moscow, or as a group of Divisions all alike equally under the Soviet 
Government’s direct command. This. would offer Greece compara- 
tively little opportunity, whichever wins ; but the possibility of dis- 
sension between the two most powerful Slavs does show what an 
opportunity was missed in the past. The nature of the opportunity 
is illustrated by the abortive episode of January, 1942, when the 
Greek and Yugoslav Governments in exile took the first step towards 
what should have become a democratic federation of the Balkans. 
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The Greco-Yugoslav Agreement of January, 1942, set up three 
“organs” of co-ordination between the two Governments: & 
Political Organ for foreign policy ; a Military Organ for common 
defence ; and, most significantly of all, an Economic and Financial 
Organ for the development of a customs and monetary union. This 
plan failed for reasons which had nothing to do with its merits ; it 
was crushed by a rival plan more ruthlessly executed by the U.S.S.R. 
Bvt even the Soviet plan showed in the process of its execution that 
the ideas underlying this pact corresponded to economic realities. 
For the first test of Tito’s power, and perhaps the first rift between 
him and the Séviet Government, came when he tried to seize Trieste 
in 1945. When the Yugoslav Government failed to win Trieste, and 
still more when it turned its attention to Salonika instead, it betrayed 
the essential weakness which it shared with the U.S.S.R., the lack of 
a first-class outlet to the sea. Neither can forget or overcome this 
need ; just as Russian foreign policy has always turned largely on 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles, so Yugoslav foreign policy 
between the wars turned decisively on the Free Zone permitted 
to Yugoslavia at Salonika. But if this issue could become, at least 
between Greece and Yugoslavia, one of co-operation instead of 
rivalry, the economic contribution of Greece to the Balkans is 
obvious. The propositions that the Balkans belong economically to 
Europe and that Greece’s economy is primarily maritime are neither 
contradictory nor irrelevant to each other ; they are complementary. 

The conclusion needs two qualifications. One is that there is no 
easy way to exploit the fact contained in it; even a quarrel between 
the two great Slavs opens up no highway to the goal, but only casts 
a distant light upon it. The other is that these are not the ratio- 
cinations of a professional economist ; they are only the reflections 
of a philhellene who has stood on Greece’s northern frontiers and 
noticed that they do not exist. The natural retort to that, both 
literally and metaphorically, is that my stand is not taken on firm 


ground. I can believe it; but I should like it proved, not taken 
for granted. 
A MATTER OF FORMS 


By STRIX 


« UR aim,” said Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, broadcasting with 

benevolence and clarity on behalf of the Central Land Board, 
“is to simplify your task as much as possible”; and something, I 
suppose, must have snapped in my brain, otherwise I am sure I 
should not be writing this article. 

The task to which he referred was that of making a claim on the 
Board for the development value of my land. There is quite a lot of 
land, but I imagine that its development value is relatively low, because 
we have always made rather a point of not developing it except for 
the purposes of agriculture and forestry ; so that its “existing use 
value ” (which is all that it is worth as from July Ist) is very much 
the same as it has been for centuries, and I now see that we should 
probably have done better if we had gone in for road-houses and 
ribbon development and those pale rectangular factories where they 
make cosmetics. Still, all that will come out in the wash, and Sir 
Malcolm has promised me fair treatment. But he has also given me 
the task of getting it and a time-limit of eight months. 

The process of getting it, or anyhow applying for it, is simple. 
The Central Land Board has issued two pamphlets on the subject, 
and it will not take long, or cost.more than a few pence, to acquire 
these and to read them. Then there is a form, obtainable from your 
local authority, in my case only five miles away. After that all you 
eed do is to secure the services of “a qualified adviser.” This 
means, I suppose, that you write to your solicitor. He recommends 
a surveyor. You write back and say O.K. The surveyor comes down 
to look at your land, you meet him at the station (five miles away), 
give him luncheon, spend the afternoon with him and take him back 
to catch his train. Let us assume (though it seems to me unlikely) 
that after his first visit you can fill up your form, forward it to the 
Central Land Board and hope for the best: the best being—if I 
understand things correctly—a parcel of Government Stock amount- 
ing to as much as 2s. in every £ that you have lost. 
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That is not a very big task. The amount of money it will cost 
is not very big either (they tell me the surveyor’s fee ought not to 
be more than £50), and there is an outside chance of recovering some 
of it. Nor will the number of man-hours directly and indirectly 
involved exceed those expended (say) by Shakespeare in writing one 
of the less admirable scenes of Hamlet. But it is a task, and, though 
I am sure it is very decent of the Government to simplify it for 
me, the plain fact of the matter is that I didn’t ask for a task, either 
a simplified task or any other sort of task. I suppose it is fair for 
the Government to take away a lot of the value of my land in the 
interests of the community, offering me in return a sporting chance 
of recovering a small fraction of the value it has taken; what 
does seem a bit over the odds is that, in order to avail myself of 
that sporting chance, I have got to expend thought, energy, money, 
paper, petrol and—above all—time. 

Work, they exhort us, or Want. The amount of work anyone can 
do is largely regulated by the amount of time he has to do it in, 
and if one has any responsibilities it is surprising how little time 
the Government leaves one for work. The “ task” has elbowed the 
job into the background. Listen to the broadcast, write for the 
pamphlet, digest the regulations, apply for the form, buy the stamp, 
get your signature witnessed by a Justice of the Peace: all quite 
simple, but, gosh, it takes a long time. A typical “ task,” which 
you must undertake to get a typical “concession,” is applying for 
extra bread units for agricultural workers ; this involved and lengthy 
process is quite pointless, because though the men get the extra units 
they are never asked to “surrender” them. Killing a pig, driving 
a tractor, building a barn, putting up a fence, felling a tree—these 
are the jobs, and each of them is preceded by a “task.” They are 
probably essential tasks, and if they were left undone chaos might 
come upon the country and discredit on the Government. But they 
take, in the aggregate, so much of an individual’s time that he has 
become in effect a part-time civil servant, and I can’t help feeling 
that he ought to be paid for it. The more he tries to produce, the 
more he tries to accomplish, the bigger the proportion of his time 
(which is, after all, limited) has to be spent in complying with 
regulations and corresponding with bureaucrats. 

The individual, as a tax-payer, contributes to the salaries of the 
bureaucrats, and when he writes to them sometimes refers, sycophan- 
tically but truthfully, to their “valuable time.” It is valuable time, 
because they get paid for dealing with his application, for answering 
his letter. They also get paid if they lose his application or fail to 
answer his letter, and when this happens the individual has to cough 
up some more of his time—get another application form, fill it up, 
write a letter explaining why the matter is now more urgent than 
ever, do the “task” all over again. There must be many people 
like myself who are simultaneously engaged on different fronts with 
the Ministries of Agriculture, Food, Health, Works, Labour, Town 
and Country Planning and Fuel and Power, to say nothing of the 
Home Office and the War Office. They are all, in their way, splendid 
institutions, and each probably imagines that the tasks it sets one 
from time to time are the sort of thing that anyone ought to be 
able to knock off in a spare half-hour. They show no signs at all 
of realising that a citizen has other things to do besides filling up 
forms in triplicate, writing humble letters of explanation and under- 
taking long journeys to interview officials. I cannot recall that any 
of them has ever referred to my time as being valuable, though the 
very occasional use of the words “The delay is regretted” implies 
at least a consciousness of the existence of time. 

You must, for the present, have controls, and therefore you must 
have forms. The State pays people to draw up these forms, and 
print them, and send them out, and analyse them when they have 
been completed, and mull them over, and eventually take action on 
them. But there are only 700,000 civil servants, and of the total 
number of man-hours devoted throughout Great Britain to dealing 
with forms, the vast majority are contributed, without remuneration, 
by harassed patriots like you and me; the only people I can think 
of who have virtually no responsibilities of this kind are people who 
happen to be in prison. On some of us, as I have tried to show, 
the impact of official paperasserie and the “tasks” that go with it 
is so heavy and continuous as to have—by monopolising a great deal 
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of our time—an adverse effect on our earning-power. This is a hard- 
ship, and I suggest that it can only be alleviated by putting a bounty 
on forms. This would work in exactly the same way as a bounty 
on rats. All forms and official letters would include a detachable 
voucher, and these vouchers—corresponding to the rats’ tails—would 
be returned to you by the bureaucrat with whom you were dealing 
when you had done all that was required of you. You would not, of 
course, qualify for the bounty until your annual throughput ran 
into four figures ; but once you got Over a thousand the bounty 
would increase progressively, and by the end of the year you would 
at least get some return for the very considerable amount of time, 
thought and energy which you had devoted to the task of being 
governed. 

Unworkable ? Do you really think so? Too bad. Well, now I 
must go and find a sixpenny stamp and a witness for a document 
called “In lieu of A.F.O. 161,” which I hope will entitle me to a 
Territorial Army Uniform Grant. After that there will be just time 
to deal with the form on which you apply for extra cheese for the 
bricklayer before the Sanitary Inspector calls. 


A FARMERS’ SHOW ? 


By H. D. WALSTON 


HE Royal is undoubtedly a great spectacle, and, what is more, 

is magnificently stage-managed. It is a prodigious effort to lay 

out a showground covering a hundred acres, to allot space for 

thousands of pieces of machinery, to arrange for the accommodation 

of thousands of cows, horses, pigs and sheep, not to mention goats 

and bees, and to arrange for the arrival and departure of almost a 

hundred thousand people within the space of eight hours. By its 

size alone it ranks as the leading agricultural exhibition in Europe, 

and, when to size is added its long tradition of over a hundred years, 
it can have no competitor in the whole world. 

But while I was walking down the long avenues lined with farm 
implements gay with red, green and yellow paint, watching the 
hunters jumping in the grand ring, peering over heads and between 
shoulders to see the judging of the cattle in the subsidiary rings, or 
standing in one of the many queues for lunch, I asked myself what 
the purpose of the Royal really was ? Does it cater for the farmer, 
the foreign visitor or the townsman ; the man who is really interested 
in agriculture or the man who enjoys a day off and does not much 
mind whether he is looking at a military tournament, a Test Match 
or tractors and Large Whites ? This question must be answered 
if the Royal is to retain its pre-eminence as the agricultural show. 
There can be no doubt that to the exhibitor of livestock a prize 
at the Royal brings more satisfaction and more honour than a prize 
at any other show, but it is becoming increasingly evident that at 
some of the less famous shows the competition is hotter and the 
quality better than at the Royal. 

This depends to a certain extent on where the Royal is held ; 
some breeds are concentrated more in the South or West, and there- 
fore one would not expect to find such strong classes if the Royal 
is held at York as if it is held at Salisbury or Reading. But another 
factor which discourages the breeder from showing at the Royal 
is the length of time the cattle and their attendants have to be away 
from home. In a few classes animals need only arrive on the Monday 
evening and can leave on the Wednesday afternoon ; but from the 
spectators’ point of view this causes annoyance, as they may find 
when they come on Thursday and wish to look at a particular type 
of animal that it has already left the show-ground. But most classes 
have to arrive on Saturday or Sunday, and cannot leave untj] the 
following Friday evening when the show is finished—an absence 
in all of at least a week from the farm. There are only a few breeders 
who can afford to have their head herdsmen or pigmen absent for 
a full week on end, and there are many good animals which are not 
exhibited because of this. ‘The livestock exhibitors’ ideal, therefore, 
is the one-day show ; the animals are judged in the morning, having 
probably arrived the day before so as to have time to settle down, 
and after being on view during the afternoon can return home in the 


evening. 
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The non-exhibiting farmer needs something different. He wants 
to look at the cattle, partly from the point of view of general interest, 
and partly perhaps as a modest breeder of one particular type. He 
wants, therefore, to be able to see the animals being judged, and 
afterwards to inspect them in their stalls and to learn all that he 
can about them. Up to a point he is able to do this, but his task 
is not made easier by the habit of exhibitors of putting large canvas 
covers across the stalls so that the animals can only be seen by peering 
behind, and by finding as likely as not the sleeping quarters of the 
stockman in place of the champion. The farmer wants to see, too, 
the newest range of machinery, to learn how it works, how much it 
costs and when it can be delivered. At the Royal all the latest 
machinery is on show, but there is little to be seen here that cannot 
be seen at the smaller local: shows, while the vast crowd of sight- 
seers makes it very much harder for the farmer to ask the questions 
that he wants to. 


JULY 


When he eventually manages to force his way through the mob 
and, not discouraged by having tackled, by mistake, two or three other 
would-be enquirers in the hopes that they were representatives of 
the makers, at last finds a young man who is willing to answer his 
questions, he will only too frequently find himself talking to some- 
body with impeccable manners, but with no knowledge of the 
mechanism of the implement, who can only suggest that he shall 
approach his local agents direct. Even if full information is forth- 
coming, it is very rare to find a machine that is available for delivery 
within the next twelve months, and there are too many firms ex- 
hibiting machinery not even yet in production. The farmer who 
wants to study the latest machinery can do this better by attending 
his local show, by reading farina papers and by keeping in touch with 
his local agent rather than spending an exhausting day walking round 
the Royal. 


The same comments apply largely to the visitor from overseas. It 
is true that nowhere except at the Royal can he find so many breeds 
of livestock gathered in one place, or such a large collection of 
machinery on show at one time; but most overseas visitors are 
interested in one or two breeds in particular or in only a limited 
number of machines. They may well leave this country with a very 
false impression if they have been to the Royal and nowhere else. 
They may be disappointed at the quality of the livestock if they are 
interested in one of the breeds which is not well represented, and 
they will certainly fail to see the outstanding examples from some 
of the best breeders whose herds are too small to allow them to spare 
a herdsman for a week. What is more, unless they take the trouble 
to enquire about delivery dates for machinery, they will certainly 
go away with the impression that England is a country abounding 
in tractors, combine-harvesters and the rest, having seen many 
examples of every make on exhibition at countless different stands 


It is probably the townsman who is best catered for. He can see 
a large number of animals of all kinds, and it does not make much 
difference to him if they are the best in England or only the second- 
best so long as they look sleek and well-groomed. He can see 
brightly painted carts drawn by magnificent horses ; he can see fox- 
hounds parading and listen to military bands; he does not worry 
if the crowd round the combine-harvester is so great that he cannot 
examine the mechanism closely, and although he may find the heat 
in the flower-tent oppressive, he has only gone there to get a general 
view and not to buy the latest variety of delphiniun Tle can 
wander through the forestry exhibits if he feels inclined, and if he 
thinks there are too many people there, he can go off to the Women’s 
Institute or to the refreshment tent. In fact, his only justifiable 
complaint can be that there are too many other people like himself 
who have just come to look at things, but that is merely an indication 
of the success of the organisers in catering for his requirements. 

This is a disquieting and indeed dangerous state of affairs. The 
Royal built up its reputation as being the place where once a yeaf 
were congregated the best examples of British livestock and the best 
examples of British machinery—examples which could not be seen 
anywhere else gathered in one place. Its reputation is firmly estab- 
lished, but it cannot live on its reputation indefinitely. If the present 
trend continues, it will, in years to come, lose its pre-eminent position 
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among agricultural shows and become nothing more nor less than a 
fine spectacle—but one of no particular significance to the agricul- 
tural industry. The temptation must be put aside to attract every 
year a greater number of exhibitors and a greater number of visitors, 
and to build up an ever-increasing bank balance. The original objects 
of the Royal upon which its reputation has grown must be kept 
clearly in mind. It must, above all, make it possible for every 
breeder to show who considers he has an animal good enough. 
Animals must be exhibited in such a way that both home and over- 
seas breeders can see them and learn their history with the greatest 
possible ease ; and farmers from England and abroad must feel that 
by going to the Royal they can hear of developments and see 
machinery and learn about it in a way that they cannot do any- 
where else. 


ASHBURTON DAY 


By HUGH ELDER* 


HAD not been to Bisley camp for twelve years. My previous 
| visits were an annual series during which, as an officer of the 
O.T.C., I used to travel up from the West Country with a school 
team for the Ashburton Shield competition. Since those days my 
interest has shifted to another school. Bisley is less distant, and 
can be reached by car, even with a standard petrol ration. This year 
I went to Bisley again to watch the schools shoot for the Ashburton. 
The camp has changed very little. It is still the orderly, pleasant, 
leisurely place that it was before the war. The competitors’ tents 
are no longer white, but muddy brown in colour, and the club huts 
along the avenues are shabbier than they used to be ; but there are 
still the broad walks, the grass plots, the trees and beyond the trees 
the ranges themselves. The inhabitants, too, seem to be much as 
they were. They are temporary inhabitants who come and go, but 
they return year by year to.give Bisley the characteristic atmosphere 
which it has during the N.R.A. Meeting. It is not a dressy place. 
There are plenty of uniforms, of course, especially on Ashburton Day, 
but even those who wear uniform are by no means on ceremonial 
parade, and most of the senior competitors are in the oldest of 
civilian clothes. Trousers are shapeless, ties almost unknown, jackets 
bound and patched with leather at elbow and shoulder. Above all, 
there are the hats, ancient slouch hats with wide brims to shield the 
eyes from the sun. 

Today the senior competitors are either on the long ranges or 
watching the boys, for this is the schools’ day, and they have a 
monopoly of the Century Range, where a hundred targets stand in 
line. Each school team has one allotted to it, and each member of 
that team must keep the target number firmly in his mind. A shot 
on the wrong target means the loss of five points, a fine exacted by 
the range officer and the undying hatred of the school whose target 
has been violated. At 500 yards on a nervous Occasion such as this 
it is not very difficult for the novice to aim at the wrong target, if 
he fails to look at the number above it before each shot. A gap in 
the trees leads from the camp to the $00 yards firing-point where 
the teams are now, for the morning shoot is Over and the afternoon 
one about to begin. There are seventy schools here from every part 
of Britain, and this is the one competition in which they all meet 
simultaneously. There is nothing else quite like it. It is, too, 
essentially a team competition, although the boys shoot individually. 
Each of them has a certain maximum number of points which he can 
score for the team—thirty-five points at each range. Every point 
which he loses is irrevocably lost to his team ; nobody else can redeem 
his failure. This may happen in a cricket match, where the inability 
of one or two to make runs can be compensated by another’s good 
innings ; but it cannot happen in the Ashburton competition. 

All the boys are in uniform, as the teams are officially entered by 
their J.T.C. contingents ; the Scottish schools conspicuous in the kilt. 
Immediately behind the firing-point there is a line of large black- 
boards set on stands, each bearing the name of a school, the names 
of the team and the morning scores, individual and aggregate. Half 








* Mr. Elder is headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School. 
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of each board is filled with figures, and it is known to all which 
schools are ahead after the 200-yard stage. By the end of the after- 
noon the boards will be complete, the final totals written in, and the 
winning school will be photographed beside the record of its score. 

The first pair go on the firing-point and lie down ; with them is 
another member of the team as coach. The master in charge must 
remain behind the firing-point, and may not interfere or give advice 
during the shoot—although he may have much to say before and after. 
Meantime he watches and endures in agony of soul, for mistakes can 
be made in coaching as well as in shooting itself. The score for 
each shot is signalled from the butts by a frame which rises into 
sight as the target dips. It is a white-painted frame with four spaces, 
in one of which a black panel is placed to give the score—bottom right 
a bull, bottom left an inner, top right a magpie, top left an outer. 
So when shooting one prays that the top of the scoring frame will 
rise clear, and that the panel may be snugly in the bottom right-hand 
corner of the frame. If the top is clear, at least the worst has not 
happened, and an inner means the loss of only one point. But how 
the heart sinks if the black panel comes up in the top of the frame. 
This year the schools are keeping the registers for each other ; but 
in past years there were register-keepers in all competitions, who 
sat on the firing-point and ‘called out the score as each shot was 
signalled from the butts. A story is told of a naval rating who 
found himself marking the score of no less a personage than an 
admiral of the Fleet who was also a peer of the realm. The great 
man’s first shot was a bull, and the marker, bursting with pride, 
bellowed: “Admiral of the Fleet, Lord ——, a BULL’S EYE, 
counting FIVE.” Alas! two magpies followed and were announced 
in more subdued tones. An outer produced a note of veritable 
anguish. After the next shot the whole scoring frame rose clear. 
The sailor stared with unbelieving eyes, and then, resuming the part 
of Stentor, exclaimed: “ Gawd, he’s missed it! ” 

Today, however, there are no professional register-keepers, and 
the scores are not called. Sighting shots come first, and all along the 
line there is a continuous crackle of rifle-fire as the targets go up 
and down and the shots are recorded on the boards. The coaches 
are watching the wind-flags anxiously, for there is a stiff breeze blow- 
ing towards the firing-point, and it is shifting at times. The light, 
too, is variable, as the sun emerges from the clouds and retires again. 
In fact, it is a difficult day for shooting, especially at the longer 
range. After the two sighting shots, each man fires seven to count. 

As the afternoon goes on, a fair-sized crowd gathers behind the 
ropes—parents, old boys and casual spectators. Some of them remain 
faithful to one place and their own school, watching every shot ; 
others drift up and down the long line, noting the scores of other 
schools and calculating chances. Most of the interest this year is 
on the left of the line, for it happens that the schools with the best 
scores at 200 yards are there, fairly close together. Scores of about 
250 after the first stage are the ones which are going to matter this 
afternoon. Anything above 245 has a chance, but the others are 
probably out of it, for the standard is high, and not all the better 
teams are likely to crack, though one or two of them may. Certainly 
there are some magpies appearing in the scoring frames, and a few 
outers ; but there are more inners and bulls. Aperture sights have 
raised the standard of scoring, especially on a day like this. At one 
time the teams had to use the S.M.L.E. as issued, open sights and 
no slings—a better test of marksmanship, some think. But those 
days have gone. 

Half-way through the shoot the position becomes clearer. Brad- 
field, All Hallows and Charterhouse are going to be in at the finish. 
Denstone and Dollar will not be far away. One or two others have, 
perhaps, just a chance, but for them every point is vital. Inners 
are not good enough; only bulls will do. Now the last pairs are 
firing, and their scores are being written on the boards, shot by shot. 
All Hallows have finished with a total of 498 and have beaten Brad- 
field. One of the Charterhouse team has still his last shot to fire, 
and everything depends on that, for their total stands at 495. An 
inner will be enough to win, a magpie will mean a tie, an outer 
but an outer is unthinkable. The shot is fired, the target dips and 
the scoring-frame rises with the panel marking a bull. Charterhouse, 
with a score of 500, has won the Ashburton Shield, 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


E used, when we were young, to be told a cautionary tale, 
designed to warn us against the effects of pessimism upon 
human judgement. It was the story of a middle-aged spinster who 
had been left a legacy sufficient to bring her in an annual income 
of £300 a year. She was a confiding soul, who combined a taste 
for necromancy with the habit of believing that the worst was certain 
to occur. Having read in a magazine that the world was bound to 
come to an end within a period of ten years, she organised her life 
accordingly. Selling out all her capital, she devoted the ten short 
years which remained for humanity and herself to sampling al] the 
experiences which she had hitherto been denied. She purchased a 
set of ivory knitting needles, she engaged a personal attendant of 
the name of Armstrong, she rented a villa at Barbizon and a bungalow 
at the Ankhor Vat, and when the end approached she was living on 
what remained of her capital in a modest but not uncomfortable inn 
at Palmyra. When her D day had come and gone, she remained 
on at Palmyra, persuading herself in her flustered way that the 
magazine might possibly have made a miscalculation about the actual 
day of the week or even month of the year. But when it became 
quité evident that it would be her capital rather than the world 
which would come to an end, she killed herself quite quietly among 
the ruins of Zenobia’s colonnades. I have frequently Been reminded 
of this story during the last few months. There are people who are 
so convinced that life in this angry world will cease to be worth 
living that they come to long for what the Victorians called “ release.” 
There are others who imitate the example of my spinster and spend 
their capital on living what would be riotously were it not so rationed. 
And there are others again to whom the future is so thunderous that 
they wince away from it in black despair. I confess that I am 
incensed by those who fail to understand that the future, although 
it may be unpleasant, will certainly be interesting. And that I have 
a deep respect for those others who, in our uncertain age, refuse to 
be intimidated by Tiridates and embark on projects which will take 
fifteen peaceful years to mature. 
* * 7 * 

In the top rank of these others I now place the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press. They have come to the conclusion 
that the thirteen stout volumes of the Cambridge Modern History— 
that superb compendium—are out of date. Most people, in this age 
of rapid transition, would be too faint-hearted to contemplate re- 
writing that gigantic work ; they would be content to add to each 
chapter or volume a short appendix covering the events of the period 
between 1912 and today. Not so the Syndics. They have come to 
the conclusion that “if the new Modern History is to be as useful 
as the old, a mere revision will not suffice, and there must be a new 
work.” They have therefore planned twelve completely new volumes, 
and hope to start publication in the autumn of 1950. It is in truth 
an admirable thing that the younger university should be so resilient. 
In the prospectus which has now been issued it is interesting to 
observe how the conception of history has altered since Lord Acton’s 
days. At the end of the last century people imagined that history 
was far more “ scientific” or “ascertainable ” than we believe today. 
The writing of history reduced itself to the scrupulous verification 
of recorded events, and it was to political, military and even personal 
factors that the greatest attention was paid. One does not need to 
be a convert to the materialist conception to realise that the historians 
of the past were all too apt to mistake the surface currents for the 
underlying tides. In the New History, economic and social factors 
will be considered at greater depth. 

* * * * 


It is instructive to compare the titles projected for the twelve new 
volumes with those of the older version. Volume III, for instance, 
will deal not merely with the Counter-Reformation, but with “ Price- 
Revolution.” Volume IX in the old version was_ entitled 
in the new version it figures as “ The New Régimes 
Volume XI in the 1934 edition was 


> 


“ Napoleon ”: 
and the Industrial Revolution.” 





called “The Growth of Nationalities”; in the new version it will 
deal with such diverse subjects as changes in transport, technology, 
Liberalism, Socialism and the impact of the New upoa the Old 
World. The last volume, which will bring the history up to our 
own age, will bear the sinister title of “ The Era of Violence”: the 
concluding section will examine Civilisation at the end of the second 
world war. This difference in approach is well defined in a sentence 
in the Instructions which are being issued to contributors. “The 
course of events,” we read, “ will not be described without referring 
to the structure of society. Thus the narratives of campaigns will 
be in close relation to the accounts of the art of war and of its 
usages and its social and economic aspects. The history of diplomatic 
negotiations will be kept in touch with the social forces behind them, 
There will be links between the political narrative and the chapters 
on political thought.” The new version will not, moreover, be over- 
weighted with tables and bibliographies. It is intended to produce 
a supplementary volume to be called “ The Cambridge Companion 
to Modern History,” which will give one the required bibliographies 
and the most necessary tables of genealogies, dates, weights and 
measures and money. A fuller historical Atlas is also to be produced, 
Assuming that the new version will take as long to complete as the 
original version, we may look forward to having the whole twelve 
volumes with their companions in 1965. I fiad such optimism 
most invigorating. 
* * * * 

I understand that the plan for this new version was drawn up by 
Dr. G. N. Clark, at one time Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge and now Provost of Oriel. Dr. Clark was evidently 
wounded by an incidental remark on the part of Professor Arnold 
Toynbee to the effect that the Cambridge Modern History was too 
“ synthetic,” and suggested, by its division of labour, the effect of 
the Industrial Revolution upon historical thought. Dr. Clark admits 
that co-operative historical writing cannot hope to achieve the 
“smooth, readable continuity which only an individual author can 
give to a whole work” ; but he contends, and rightly contends, that 
each section of the History did provide a fully articulated piece of 
individual writing. In the instructions issued to the contributors to 
the new version they are reminded that a history of this nature must 
be humane and therefore individual. Some personal interpretation 
must be given ; “dumb information may be left to the encyclo- 
paedias ” ; and contributors may allow their own convictions to appear, 
provided, of course, that they treat all disagreements fairly. I have 
never felt that the intrusion of personal affections or prejudices 
destroys the value of historical writing, provided that they are overt 
and avowed ; it was not their partisanship, so much as their pose of 
infallibility, which was so irritating about the Whig historians. Ex- 
cessive partisanship, moreover, is apt to ruin style. “While our 
historians,” wrote Macaulay in his essay on “ History,” “ are practising 
all the arts of controversy, they miserably fleglect the art of narrative, 
the art of interesting the affections and presenting pictures to the 
imagination.” Yet one must admit that in a series such as the Cam- 
bridge Modern History it is difficult to draw a line between a work 
of reference and a work of art. 

* * * * 

The temptation of all historians is to imagine that ascertainable 
effects must be the result of ascertainable causes. “ What is succes- 
sive,” wrote Lord Acton, “ is connected by the law of causation ; what 
is simultaneous is not connected by any law or any cause, but 
accident.” Much as I venerate Lord Acton, I consider that remark 
to be one of the worst comments upon history ever made. Simul- 
taneous events are often governed by causation ; successive events 
are often governed by accident. Nobody who has watched hisfory in 
the making can doubt the immense part played in human affairs by 
the element of chance. I look forward ardently to 1965, when I 
shall see whether. the contributors to the new Cambridge Modern 
History have succumbed to the vice of all historians, the vice of 
hindsight. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
People Like Us. By Frank Vosper. (Wyndham’s.) 


BasepD on the Thompson-Bywaters murder case, this play takes us 
back to the suburbia of 1922 and the triangle of eternity. Ethel 
Carter has a weakness—destined to prove fatal—for dramatising her- 
self ; but beneath her novelette-ish dreams and posturings there is a 
capacity for true passion, an apprehension of true beauty and a stoat- 
like ruthlessness. It is easy, or comparatively easy, to see through 
her affectations and pretences, but much less easy -to gauge the 
strength of the character which they partly express, partly conceal. 
Her lover makes the mistake of taking her at her own valuation, and 
sees in her only the magic and moonbeams of high romance ; her 
husband, brutalised by disillusionment, thinks that he has her 
measure because he can expose her artifices and argues that where 
there are so many shallows there can be no depths. 

All three pay for their errors with their lives. Mrs. Carter decides 
to get rid of her husband, tries to poison him and (because he has 
seen thus far into hér mind) fails. But her lover, a merchant seaman, 
has received from her what is in effect a correspondence course on 
the crime passionel and, returning suddenly from overseas, commits 
one with a knife at Mrs. Carter’s instigation. For this he hangs and 
so—because of the evidence of premeditation in her letters to him— 
does she, though only after a scene in a prison cell which strays, 
at the end, into depths of self-revelation which are both embarrassing 
and improbable. 

This is a skilful and intelligent play, competently acted. Miss 
Kathleen Michael lacks both the range and the experience for the 
central part, but has a creditable shot at it. Mr. Clive Morton as 
her husband and Mr. Robert Flemyng as her lover both give very 
sound performances, and there is admirable support from Miss Alison 
Leggatt, Miss Olga Lindo, Mr, George Rose and—especially—Miss 
Anna Turner. But it is Mr. Miles Malleson, as Ethel’s father, who 
provides the best acting of all in a farewell scene with this puzzling 
creature whom he still thinks of as a little girl, but who has inexplic- 
ably turned into a murderess awaiting the gallows. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Forever Amber.” (Tivoli..——“ The Naked City.” (Gaumont and 
Marble Arch Pavilion.)———“ The Iron Curtain.” (Plaza.) 


I HAVE long considered the most impressive stage direction in English 
drama to be that in the third act of Mr. Ladbroke Brown’s 
Savonarola : 

“Enter Michael Angelo. 
at a window. Pippa passes. 
singing a Requiem for Francesca da Rimini. 
Benevenuto Cellini, and many others, making 
characteristic of themselves ~ 

The American producer of Forever Amber has not gone quite so 
far as that in packing its dramatis personae with period people. 
There is no Pepys, no Rochester, no Gramont—not even Sir 
Christopher Wren busy designing St. Paul’s. Only Charles, Barbara 
Castlemaine and assorted spaniels and orange-girls. But what is 
missing in the way of characters is made up for by the history-book 
incidents. Amber is cast up on a peasant’s doorstep by a skirmish 
of the Civil War, she lances a boil and strangles a supporting player 
during the course of the Plague, and her husband is hurled by an 
ill-conditioned servant into the more fashionable end of the Fire of 
London. After an hour or so I was reconciled to the prospect, 
before it was done, of seeing the Defenestration of Prague, the 
Battle of Bull Run and D-Day. But it only seemed that long ; 
I got out of the cinema the same day. 


Miss Linda Darnell plays the cutie at King Charles’s court, Mr. 
Cornel Wilde her one true love. These are the only Americans 
among a haw-haw of English Californians, all obviously determined 
to be Sir Aubrey Smiths before they die. Miss Darnell mows 
down one young man after another with expressionless ease, and 
in the deepest terra-cotta Technicolor I’ve ever seen. My bookish 
friends tell me that the novel of the film was distinguished, if at all, 
by its rumbustious eroticism, but here there isn’t a bed to be seen, 
and Amber achieves motherhood apparently by thought-transference. 
The wages of sin, says the prologue, cocking one eye anxiously at 


Andrea del Sarto appears for a moment 
Brothers of the Misericordia go by, 
Enter Boccaccio, 
remarks highly 


the Legion of Decency, is death ; there certainly isn’t, in this film, 
anything worse than that. 
* + * + 


The Naked City is not to be confused with its contemporary, 
Big City, where out of the mouth of young Miss Margaret O’Brien 
comes yet another of those saccharine sermonettes about the American 
way of life. The Naked City is a detective story, and a good one. 
The murder itself is plausibly commonplace, and the detectives find 
their way through the usual maze of crackpot confessions and blind 
alleys by a convincing combination of boring routine, hard work 
and the odd stroke of luck. In this genre American films have 
usually been distinguished for their realism; in The Naked City 
the producer, the late Mr. Mark Hellinger, went further than most 
Ly putting players and cameramen on to the real sidewalks of the 
real New York (and of steering clear of all stars save Mr. Barry 
Fitzgerald). Sometimes, and for some films, this is a good idea, 
though not so entirely new as the commentary would have us 
believe ; there have been Boomerang and others. 

* * * * 


The makers of The Iron Curtain have also aimed at realism, along 
with a determination to make our flesh creep and our fingers itch 
to write rude words on the Russian Embassy’s walls. The lessons 
they draw for, me from the Canadian spy trials are that all Russians 
look as sinister as Dr. Fu-Manchu, that they are undemocratic 
enough to be careful with their codes and to go in for intelligence 
work, and that while it is rare for even one Russian to betray his 
country Canadians do it in dozens. I have an uncomfortable feeling 
that this is not what the film intended, but then propaganda films 
have to be much more skilful and less boring than this not to 
arouse uncomfortable feelings of every kind. Cyrit Ray. 


MUSIC 


DurinG the last week two distinguished singers have given their 
services in concerts organised by the United Jewish Relief Appeal. 
Kirsten Flagstad’s song-recital at the Central Hall on July 7th began 
rather stickily with a group of Beethoven songs not calculated to 
flatter the singer or win the audience. The Busslied, an impassioned 
flow of penitence, made an extraordinary opening, and it was only 
in the popular Ehre Gottes durch die Natur that the atmosphere 
began to thaw. The banality of the music was well set off by the 
singer’s organ-like tome, enormous in volume and magnificent in 
quality. The selection of Schumann and Strauss songs was in- 
explicably poor, and it was in the two Scandinavian groups that 
Mme. Flagstad showed her quality as a Lieder-singer. The Grieg 
songs were comparatively well known, but Jordan, Alves and 
Dorumsgaard are not even names in this country. Their songs 
proved to be charming impressionistic miniatures with a pleasant 
lyrical feeling, and Mme. Flagstad showed in her singing of them 
a power of emotional intensity and characterisation which did not 
mark her singing of the German songs, except when these demanded 
a breadth of treatment and volume of tone comparable with that 
of a Wagnerian heroine. 
7 * * * 


At Covent Garden on July 11th Elizabeth Schwarzkopf sarz the 
solo part in Bach’s Cantata, No. 51 (fauchzet Gott in allen Landen), 
with great virtuosity and,a very fine sense of style. Her voice is 
admirably suited to Bach’s music—firm and full, clear and cool, 
flexible rather than agile—and she made the long, intricate ornamental 
passages a pleasure to listen to where a less accomplished singer 
would have been unbearable. Only a voice trained to undertake the 
most exacting operatic réles can do justice to this music, and it is 
a strange superstition that the solo parts in baroque church music 
can be entrusted to singers who would not dream of attempting 
Caro nome or Ah! fors’ é lui. Those who heard Mme. Schwarzkopf 
in The Magic Flute will have been delighted to hear her again in 
Ach, ich fiihl’s, to which she brings, with her purely vocal gifts, an 
exquisite dramatic sense. The Philharmonia Orchestra, conducted 
by Richard Austin, played Howard Ferguson’s orchestral arrange- 
ment of the big Fuga Ricercata from Bach’s Musical Offering and 
the D major suite, followed after the interval by a surprisingly rough 
performance of Mozart’s Kleine Nachtmusik, and finishing with the 
Prague Symphony. ° 

At both these concerts Mr. John Mack, Labour member for New- 
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castle-under-Lyme, added a note of unconscious (and slightly sar- 
donic) humour by the carefully vague terms of his appeal for con- 
tributions for the orphaned children of Europe, apparently irrespec- 
tive of race and by his quotation from the New Testament prefixed 
by: “As the poet says.” 

* - 7 * 


At Canning House on July oth a Brazilian pianist, Arnaldo 
Estrella, played an interesting programme which included a group 
of modern Brazilian pieces. He started with two attractive sonatas 
by Cimarosa and another by Soler, the very best of the lesser 
eighteenth-century keyboard music and well worth reviving by other 
pianists. In these and the Brazilian pieces and in Albeniz’s Almeria 
Professor Estrella showed that magnificent rhythmic and tonal 
vitality which we expect of players from the Iberian peninsula and 
their American cousins. The element of technical display is healthily 
strong but well balanced by a classical objectivity of approach and a 
complete lack of sentimentality. Chopin’s F minor ballade showed 
a weaker side, the tendency to lose the melodic line in the wealth 
of ornament, a fault not of Chopin but of the player, and one which 
might be compared not too fantastically with the excesses of the 
Churrigueresque in architecture. That the dance rather than the 
song is the basic unit of almost all music of Iberian extraction was 
shown again by the Brazilian pieces, including examples of Villa 
Lobos at his best and his worst. Those influenced by native dance 
rhythms were not noticeably different from others of their kind the 
world over, though played with great verve and authority. 


MarTIN COOPER. 


A FLAW IN TIME 


HERE, with my cat beside me, purring 
On the table, by the book of books, 

I fade from scholarship, deferring 
Thought, as a bird above a brook’s 
Burble of song, will forget his quest 
And dream in his own feathered breast. 


Leaving all we learn by rote 

And logic, I have turned away, 
Following wisdom’s antidote, 
Making midnight of noonday, 
Although I recognise the folly 

Of chilling the sun with melancholy. 


Victim of this inane pause 

In the continuity of life, 

I relinquish human laws 

As a huntsman drops the knife 
At that moment when the kill 
Lies prostrate beneath his will. 


Do you understand this thing ? 

Have you known this break in time, 
With the cat beside the king 

Purring such an ancient rhyme 

That your eyelids both have dropped, 
And the universe has stopped ? 


m RICHARD CHURCH. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THOSE who make holiday on the shores of East Anglia ought to follow 
their visit with a journey to the extreme south-east. They may be 
depressed by the evidence of erosion from, say, Runton to Yarmouth, 
Not only does the sea eat away at the clayey cliffs, which incidentally 
allow few approaches to the beach, but it perpetually threatens to flood 
the low-lying land. An unfortunate alliance between Aeolus and the moon 
might, for example, make an island, or an almost-island, of Yarmouth 
itself. The threat has indeed become so obvious of late that vigoroys 
measures at long last are to be taken to protect the shere, though much 
more general efforts ought to be made. The sand maftins nesting 
in numbers in the cliffs would agree. However, England does in fact 
grow rather bigger. If a church has fallen into the sea by Cromer, 
Romney Marsh ‘sheep may feed on the old bed of the sea. England, 
of course, might increase her acres as the wise Dutch have increased 
theirs. The edges of the Wash, which is silting up (like the river at 
Blakeney), is only less open to reclamation than the Zuider Zee ; and land 
so reclaimed in the past proves particularly fertile, as soon as the worms 
can colonise it. 


British Stock 


Agricultural shows, like cricket matches, have this summer attracted 
exceptional crowds, but the shows have this advantage over the cricket 
that numbers of foreigners, most of them buyers, have been attracted, 
Even Russians, the principal buyers, have been induced to say “ yes.” A 
very large proportion of the English crowds come to see horses jump and 
flowers bloom. The foreigners are concerned almost exclusively with 
cattle and sheep. England is still regarded—and rightly—as the author 
and begetter of the best breeds of farm stock. The sale of these does not 
amount to a persuasive figure in the national income ; but the breeding 
of good stock is the very backbone of our husbandry, even psychologically, 
and it would be a national disaster if the clamour for grain and milk were 
allowed to discourage (as seems not unlikely) this branch of agriculture, 
It is surprising, though capable of explanation, that our farm horses are 
not admired as are our cows and sheep and even our pigs. That glorious 
—and most intelligent creature—the Shire horse is often compared 
unfavourably by foreigners with the Percheron, for example. Happily, it 
continues to flourish, in spite of mechanisation. As to our machines, the 
shows have given evidence, astonishing even to specialists, of the inven- 
tive activity of our engineers. 


Greedy Bees 


I arrived the other day at an East Anglian house at the edge of a 
country town to find my hosts busy with preparations for taking a swarm 
of bees suspended from the branch of an apple tree. The swarm was 
very large, but it. was jerked off successfully into an inverted skep, and in 
the evening persuaded to enter a proper hive. Some modern beekeepers 
are inclined to dispute the old tag, “ A swarm in July is not worth a fly,” 
as contrasted with the high value of a swarm in May, since even the early 
swarm is hardly likely to yield a crop of honey that season. However, 
the July swarming has very obvious drawbacks. Those bees on the apple 
tree, being very numerous, had devoured pretty well all the large amount 
of honey that had been stored. They would not themselves provide honey 
for the current season and had left the old cupboard bare. Doubtless the 
cold spell had also contributed to the consumption of the honey-pots. 


Sanctuary Successes 


The saving or addition of a species of bird ‘to the British list is always 
welcome, and it is my expectation that the great extension of sanctuaries, 
especially in Norfolk, will eventually give us several more or less new 
breeding birds, avocet for example, and ruff and golden oriole and hoopoe 
and kite. The bittern has been completely and probably finally restored. 
Those rather rare hawks, the marsh and Montague’s harriers, have once 
again successfully hatched broods in Norfolk. Even the bearded tit, almost 
annihilated by the great spring-time frost, has been restored against all 
expectation. 


In the Garden 


It is in my view a welcome fact that the florists are achieving some of 
their best results in the production of earlier chrysanthemums (as seen at 
a recent show of the R.H.S.). It is, of course, agreeable to have flowers 
in the beds as late as possible ; but how often do chrysanthemums with- 
hold their blossom till the weather destroys their charm ! It is best, I 
think, to get your later flowers cheaply from annuals sown, not in the 
autumn, but the spring. Some self-sown, that is autumn-sown, sweet 
peas in my garden are already over. W. Beacn THomas. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


CORRESPONDENTS FROM GERMANY 


Si,—I also have received a most pathetic letter from an unknown 
German in the American zone of Germany. It seems that there is only 
one way in which he could have obtained my full name and address, 
and that is by taking it from a copy of The Spectator of May 28th, in 
which you published a letter from me. Your correspondent “ Merchant ” 
may also have had a letter in The Spectator or in some other English 
publication to be found in reading rooms in the American and British 
zones. 

I am told by friends from New York, who are now in England, that 
hundreds of these pathetic letters are flooding into America. It is almost 
certain that the numerous parcels sent in reply to these appeals find their 
way to the black market and that the letters are not genuine. It is even 
suspected that it may be an organised racket.—Yours faithfully, 

ETHEL K. Davies. 

West Lodge Park, Hadley Wood, Herts. 

{It is probably true that some of the letters sent from Germany to 
individuals in this country or America, asking for the despatch of food 
The way to ensure that charity is not mis- 
placed is to allow one of the existing relief organisations to distribute 
i. “Save Europe Now” distributes food and The Friends Service 
Council clothing in the Western zones of Germany. Gifts of either 
category may be sent to them c/o Davies Turner and Co., Bourne Street, 
Pimlico Road, S.W.1. In the past, gift parcels to individuals in the 
Russian zone have reached their destination, but in view of the present 
uncertainties there can be no guarantee that this is still the case— 
Ep., The Spectator.] 

Sin—Few people can have read “ Merchant’s” letter without feeling 
among the emotions—a strong desire to help. I would like to-assure 
those of your readers who have hitherto had no communication with the 
Russian zone of Germany that the postal service is extremely reliable. I 
have been sending’ parcels of food and clothing to the Russian zone, and 
to the Russian sector of Berlin, for the last year and a half, and the 
number lost has been under 3- per cent. There has been no pilfering 
from parcels.—Yours faithfully, M. CarDEw. 
Loftus Hill, Knaresborough, Yorks, 


A NEW HEALTH ERA 


Sirn.—Lord Moran’s article does a disservice to the motives of many 
the medical profession who opposed the manner in which the Act was 
brought into being, and sought solely to protect their patients, and whose 
forebodings the Act will confirm. Those very doubts expressed by him 
—on the future of private practice, whether the country would 
recover its prosperity, the shortage of hospital beds, nurses and specialists, 
and, above all, whether the quality of the men themselves in pursuing 
their profession selflessly and with integrity would remain in ten years’ 
time—are those very reasons for which the doctors were so rightly con- 
cerned throughout the controversy, in protecting their patients. He him- 
self admits that to these questions he has no satisfactory answer. They 
are the questions anxiously being asked by patients today. We fear this 
Act and its consequences to ourselves. 

The whole affair has been unnecessarily sad. I write as a patient, 
who from the first has vigorously protested against the scurrilous attitude 
of the Minister of Health in daring to impugn the motives of members 
of this honourable profession. The matter would have been more 
diplomatically settled if the present Minister (himself no professional 
man) had been removed, and someone with more experience and wider 
humanity chosen to negotiate this difficult and ill-timed piece of legisla- 
ture. Meanwhile, as a patient, I have no confidence at all in the present 
Minister of Health, nor can I join irresponsibly in the Archbishop of 
York’s wishiul thinking.—Yours faithfully, J. E. R. Lappts. 

Weston, Bath. 


“THE LOGIC OF NATIONALISATION ” 


$ir,—Althoug no blind devotee of nationalisation, I cannot pass unchal- 
lenged Dr. Jac.’ Logic of Nationalisation. To state a general rule from 
two particular cxamples is not logic. Because Hitler and Stalin 
nationalised labour, does it necessarily follow that we cannot do other- 
wise ? Before making such dogmatic assertions a more general view 
must be taken. Consider, for instance, New Zealand. That country has 
been run on Socialist principles for some years, but I have not heard 
that compulsory direction of labour is the rule there. Even Dr. Jacks’ 
simile of the boiler is not very apt. Has he never heard of an oil-fired 
boiler ?—Yours faithfully, C F. Hewett. 
49 Alliance Street, Stafford. 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Dr. L. P. Jacks has done well to emphasise the lop-sided nature 
of the Government’s nationalisation schemes—that their logical develop- 
ment is, in fact, National Socialism as practised by Hitler. But Dr. Jacks 
does not go on to the larger implications and to the dilemma in which 
the Government (primarily concerned with the interests of one section 
rather than the whole community) finds itself. I remember listening to 
the General Election address broadcast by the late Miss Ellen Wilkinson. 
“ The Socialist Party,” she said, “is determined that cartels and 
monopolies shall no longer be able to hold a pistol at the head of the 
community.” But if one side in industrial disputes is disarmed, why not 
the other ? Is it in the general interest that strikes should still be a 
pistol that can be held at the head of the community ? Some of us feel 
that the logic of nationalisation involves the redundancy of the cumbrous 
and costly trade unions in the industries nationalised—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, F. D. MERRALLS. 
Lynchmere Green, Haslemere, Surrey. 


A CONSCRIPT’S COMPLAINT 


S1r,—I have served six months in H.M. Forces, and during that time I 
have come to realise that all is not well, that up to half a million young 
men are idling away some of the most impressionable months of their 
lives, at the public expense. At present, conscripts serve from sixteen 
to twenty-fwo months, depending on the time at which they were called 
up. Yet in the army the normal training period does not exceed four 
months, except where men are being trained for highly specialised duties 
(these men are usually regulars). The rest of their time is spent learning 
how to dodge what little work there is to be done. I have met many 
men, such as locomotive men, shipbuilders, architects or prospective 
teachers, who have no opportunity to advance their skill or knowledge, 
but are employed in jobs on which they are kept hanging around doing 
nothing most of the day. How much better it would be to have four or 
six months’ intensive training, followed by a return to civilian employ- 
ment. There would be a large saving in public expenditure, a more stable 
state of affairs in industry, and a decrease in the widespread “ couldn't 
care less” attitude which is universal amongst soldiers awaiting the day 








To till, sow, reap 
—yet Starve 
Methods of production on the plete farm mechanisation, farmers can 


world’s farms today have not kept 
pace with the mechanisation of in- 
dustry. The majority of farmers in 
the world are still only scratching 
the earth’s surface with implements 
trailing behind animals or vehicles. 
Despite the mass killings of war, 
the world’s population has swelled 
by nearly 200 million more people 
since 1939. How can enough food 
be produced to feed them ? 


THE SOLUTION 
With the Ferguson System of com- 


produce more food at /ess cost trom 
every available acre, and so help 
reduce the cost of living. They can 
actually produce as much as fen 
times more food from some areas of 
the land. 

*Every week more than 1,000 Fer- 
guson Tractors are produced by The 
Standard Motor Co. Ltd., and more 
than 5,000 Ferguson Implements by 
the foremost British manufacturers. 
Every week more than 100,000 acres 
somewhere in the world are begin- 
ning to produce more food at less cost. 
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of demobilisation. Public money would be better spent in making camp 
conditions more attractive, so as to encourage the enlistment of regular 
soldiers who will form the core of Montgomery’s “new British army,” 
which is supposed to be small, highly trained and efficient. It should be 
emphasised that efficient soldiers are not created by stupid frustration of 
their capabilities and by leaving them to develop an attitude of mind 
which renders them useless as soldiers—or as civilians. A year doing 
nothing is hardly the most suitable training for those who are to help in 
the export drive, or in the building of a new Britain. 

I would, furthermore, point out that the system of personnel selection, 
which is so widely publicised, is little short of a farce. The number of 
“square pegs” one meets’in one’s army career has to be seen to be 
believed. Army education seems to be regarded in most quarters as an 
upstart affair which is of little value, and should be entirely subordinate 
to marching drill. It is often forgotten that a soldier is a soldier for about 
two years or less, and a citizen for anything up to another seventy years of 
his life. Admittedly, the worst cases are given a short course in the three 
R’s, but it is true to say that men are, at demob., a lot less use to 
the country as workers or citizens than when they were called up.—I 
remain, Sir, yours faithfully, GUNNER. 


PRISON EARNINGS 


Sir,—In your issue of June 18th it was stated that persons serving prison 
sentences are paid 6d. per day. This statement was, of course, fantasti- 
cally incorrect, and was only partially corrected by the subsequent letters 
from the Secretary of the Howard League. I was released from Park- 
hurst Prison the other day after a residence of over two years, so perhaps 
I may be presumed to know something about the matter. For the informa- 
tion of your readers, the maximum possible wage of a prisoner serving a 
five years’ sentence is only ls. 44d. per week, while the minimum is in the 
neighbourhood of 6d. In each case a penny is deducted and placed in 
what is euphemistically called a “common ” fund. 

Since the subject of prison reform is now so much in the news, surely 
it is not too much to expect that persons who are actively engaged in 
making the new laws should try to ascertain the facts, before making state- 
ments in Parliament which are entirely erroneous. As an ex-lag, I would 
suggest that M.P.s and other interested persons might well seek informa- 
tion from some of the prisoners themselves. Facts emanating from the 
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activities, often seems slow to those engaged upon it. Yet, when a milestone is 


= MENT in engineering, as in many other of man’s 


reached and there is a pause to take stock, the years of seemingly unrewarding 
labour are seen to have led to sudden fulfilment. So it has been with jet propulsion. 

It was not until 194:—thirteen years after Whittle began 
his experiments—that the first efforts of the British aero engine industry were 
directed on to this new source of power. Four years later a British engine—a 
de Havilland Goblin—became the first jet to pass the official type-approval tests. 
This success had been made possible largely by a fundamental decision taken in the 
first stages of design work; it was decided to employ a single-sided centrifugal 
compressor, which lent itself to the quickest realisation of a practical jet engine. 
Meanwhile, the Germans wrestled with the potentially more profitable but far 
more complicated axial flow designs. 


In 1948, when the Goblin has become the most extensively 


used jet engine in the world, equally prominent in the Royal Air Force and in the 
export markets, a new milestone is in sight—the application of jet power to civil 
airliners 

The de Havilland Ghost, larger than the Goblin but 
embodying those same design features which were adopted seven years ago, has 
now evolved into an engine able to meet the requirements of international legisla- 
tion cor the safety of air transport. For civil use, emphasis is placed on 
new aspects of performance; on low fuel consumption, on reliable running for 


long periods, on all-re und economy in operation, The Ghost has been chosen 
for the de Havilland Comet transatlantic jet airliner now being developed ; it is 


the first jet engine to be ready for the hum-drum of airline operation in the region 


of five hundred miles an hour. 
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Prison Commission are apt to be tinted with an altogether too rosy com- 
plexion, and whatevér details that forbidding collection of officials choose 
to reveal are quite distorted by the omission of the restrictions which 
invariably accompany their acts of “ generosity.” It is rare indeed for any 
privilege to be granted to prisoners without some strings attached. I do 
not believe that prisoners should be pampered, but at least the public 
should not be bamboozled with stories of conditions that every prisoner 
knows to be non-existent. Not all prisoners are fools ; some of them are 
not even scoundrels.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., R. SHaw., 
54 Hunter Street, London, W.C. 


THE HAMMER AND THE ANVIL 


S1r,—Your recent article Belgrade and Berlin brings to mind a quotation 
from Goethe used by Mr. Dimitrov in his concluding speech from the 
dock at the Reichstag fire trial. “ You must rise or you must fall. You 
must rule and win, or serve and lose, you must suffer or triumph, you 
must be an anvil or hammer.” Are we witnessing the inevitable tragedy 
inherent in such an outlook on life and politics ? It would seem that 
Mr. Dimitrov and his fellow European Communists failed to grasp that 
between the hammer and the anvil there must always lie, for either to do 
its work, a mass of molten metal. This must be willing to be beaten 
and twisted into shape, or else to be cast aside as so much scrap iron. In. 
the cosmology of Russian Communism it would seem inevitable that the 
hammer should remain, in practice, in Moscow. 

But the Marxian interpretation of such Germanic symbolism as the 
hammer and the anvil is not without poignant significance to my genera- 
tion, born in the aftermath of one world war and reaching its manhood 
at the beginning of another. Such symbolism seems to me the antithesis 
of the Christian approagh to life and politics. For a philosophy based on 
the foundations of religion shows clearly that it is possible to fall most 
horribly, if the wrong methods are used to rise ; that it is, in fact, possible 
to lose by winning, to serve while ruling, and to triumph by suffering, 
Finally, it shows that the hammer of life belongs to God, while an 
inevitable Nemesis awaits those who would wield it without the greatest 
humility and who make no attempt to be themselves the anvil of the 
divine will. 

Except for those who follow the illusion of omnipotence and permanence 
for their thoughts and actions, is not the Cross still the most contemporary 
symbol of man’s inhumanity to man ?—Yours sincerely, 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. ANTHONY STRACHEY. 


BANKS AND RECOVERY 


Sir,—In his letter appearing in your issue of July 2nd, criticising a 
public service for dilatoriness, Mr. F. Ward concludes his remarks with 
the charge that the banks also are “ doing all they can to impede economic 
recovery.” Obviously, Mr. Ward’s view is not that of an informed 
person. Advances to the public in the past year have risen by £250 
millions, and a large proportion of these have been made directly for the 
purpose of economic recovery. One instance alone may be taken, arising 
from the agreed fact that exports are now of first-class importance to 
economic recovery. In this respect the banks are rendering outstanding 
service to exporters, while, if the entire range of banking services are 
reviewed, it will appear absurd to bring such a charge against the banks.— 
Yours faithfully, ARTHUR V. BaRBER. 
Banking Information Service, 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


HENRY VII AND JOHN CABOT 


Sir,—In his interesting remarks about Bristo! and early Atlantic explora- 
tion, in last week’s Spectator, Mr. Harold Nicolson refers to Henry VII's 
gift of ten pounds to John Cabot. He omits to mention that, in addition, 
John Cabot, the discoverer of North America in 1497—two years before 
Columbus set foot on the mainland of South America—was awarded a 
pension of twenty pounds. As Cabot drew his pension twice, Henry 
Tudor paid in all fifty pounds to the discoverer of N. America! — 
Yours, &c., EVELYN WRENCH. 
The Mill House, Marlow, Bucks. 


STEEL NATIONALISATION 


Sir,—I have only just seen Mr. Shone’s letter in your issue of July 2nd. 
I was wrong. The figure which I quoted as referring to 1927 was actu- 
ally an average for the five years ending in 1927. But Mr. Shone’s figure 
for 1927, though correct, is misleading, as it was inflated by the making-up 
of arrears after the strike of 1926. The average for 1926 and 1927 was 
7 million tons. On this basis (instead of my 6} millions) we should get 
nearly 19 million tons for 1947 (instead of my 20 million tons). Even if 
the figure for round about 1927 were taken as 8 millions, we should get 
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16} millions for 1947. Whichever figure is taken, my argument remains 

unaffected. The smaller total leaves it valid, against the target set in the 

Federation Plan of 1946.—Yours faithfully, G. D. H. Cote. 
Freeland, Holders Hill Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 


WHERE IS BELLEEK? 


Sirn—Rawle Knox in The Spectator of July 2nd suggests that Eire could 
increase her £7} million worth of dollars per anmum by concentrating on 
certain high-class specialist products, one of which, he suggests, is Belleek 
china ware. Does Mr. Knox not know that Belleek is earning dollars for 
the United Kingdom, as it is situated in Northern Ireland? A signifi- 
cant statement was made in the Eire Dail on July Ist, by the Minister 
for External Affairs, Mr. M’Bride, when he urged the abolition of partition. 
He said Eire’s adverse trade balance was £92 million in 1947, and in the 
first quarter of 1948 it was £26} million, and if the present trend con- 
tinued, it would be £120 million for the whole year. “Of the various 
political units that constitute the islands of Great Britain and all Ireland, 
the one solvent economic unit was the area comprised in the Six Counties 
(Northern Ireland) which had a favourable trade balance of more than 
{£13 million. A very large portion of the export of the Six Counties went 
to hard currency areas.” No wonder Mr. Attlee and company are silent 
when certain Labour back benchers urge the abolition of partition — 
Yours faithfully, W. EGBERT TRIMBLE. 


The Battery, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 


UP GIN LANE 


Si,—There must surely be some curious “inside story” about the 
superabundance of gin now in the windows of wine merchants through- 
out the kingdom. Owing, we were told, to grain shortages and difficulties 
with bottles, this commodity has been scarce to black-marketing point 
for six or seven years; but since the middle of May last conspicuous 
drunkards like myself have suddenly found themselves pressed to buy, 
over the counter, whole cases of their favourite brand, quaint-shaped 
bottles and all, Mothers, I fear, are being ruined right and left. 

Is this an early start by the Government to lull its Tory critics into 
insensibility before the 1950 General Election? Is it a triumphant vindi- 
cation of economic planning, or one of the last kicks of free enterprise? 
Is it M-aid, or merely non-exportable exports? Who will claim the 
credit, if indeed there is any credit to be claimed for allocating excess 
quantities of grain to distilleries, while bread and poultry feeding-stuffs 
are still rationed? Would one of your distiller readers enlighten us? 
And how long is the flood to last?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

MERVYN Horper. 

Gerald Duckworth, Ltd., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C.z2. 


HATRED IN POLITICS 
Sir,—While agreeing heartily with your condemnation of evil speaking 
in political discussion, I fear you are wrong in supposing that such debate 
has never in our history been conducted on a basis of hatred. Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell, who used to write so entertainingly on political and 
social usages, has described the almost incredible violence of party hatred 
in the pre-Victorian age, not only in the field of politics proper, but 
penetrating into social life, the public schools, the universities, the theatre 
and the Church itself. “Even the two collects for the King in the Com- 
munion Service were regarded as respectively Tory and Whig.” A little 
girl in a Whig family asked her mother whether Tories were born wicked 
or grew wicked afterwards, and received the reply, “They are born 
wicked, and grow worse.” Political manners are mild today, a fact which 
makes some recent lapses appear so deplorable—I am, &c., 
Earith, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. T. D. Lowe. 


THE PURITAN RADICALS 


Sirn—I have no personal reason to complain about your reviewer’s 
notice of my book, The Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan 
Revolution, but I want to say something on behalf of the people who 
are described in this book. It seems to me that Mr. Ashley has missed 
the meaning of their central message—a weighty message whatever one’s 
own views may be. In suggesting that the Puritan Radicals have now 
been “ flogged” enough, he seems to regard them as dead horses ; in 
fact, they are living men. They are alive because they are telling us 
something that may be directly relevant to our present discontent. The 
force of their social criticism derives from their awareness of the 
essentially religious nature of society and the essentially social nature 
of their religion. They believed in the equality of the children of God, 
not in égalizé. And there can be no doubt that they, unlike so many of 
our contemporaries, would have refused to hope for brotherhood among 
men who have forgotten their common Father.—Yours faithfully, 
University College, Exeter. W. SCHENK. 


10, 1948 8I 
THE SOUND OF WHALES 


Sir,—In your issue of July 9th, David Gunston, in his article, Humaner 
Whaling, states: “ Whales are almost unique in the animal kingdom in 
having no vocal cords, so their struggles are endured in silence.” Yet 
Masefield, in his poem Dauber, writes: 


Then from the hidden waters something surged, 
Mournful, despairing, great, greater than speech, 
A noise like one slow wave on a still beach, 
Mournful, and then again mournful, and still 
Out of the night that mighty voice arose: 


JULY 


Out of the night of death arose the sound. 
“Whales!” said the mate. They stayed there all night long, 
Answering the horn. Out of the night they spoke, 


They filled the darkness when the Dauber woke: 
The men came peering to the rail to hear. 
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Is there an explanation of this apparent contradiction?—Yours truly, 
West Moors, Dorset, F, R. Barratt. 


’ REPORTING SUICIDES 


Sir,—With the greatest respect to Janus, I hope heed will be paid to the 
British Medical Association’s recommendation to the Home Secretary 
that the sordid details of suicide be omitted from Press reports, thus 
sparing the feelings of relatives and preventing imitations of suicide which 
the B.M.A. evidently fears with some good reason. 

Janus is, of course, quite rightly, jealous of the freedom of the Press. 
The Dutch’ people have ideals of freedom of speech and writing very 
similar to our own; a Dutch lawyer once told me that in his country 
the details of divorces and suicides were never published. There was no 
law governing this, only a tradition among the journalists themselves. 
Occasionally details were published and the journalists responsible were 
looked down upon by their fellow-journalists. I personally would com- 
mend this wise and humane example to our own journalists.—Yours, &c., 

288 High Street, Sheerness, Kent. ARTHUR B. MORLEY. 


WHO’S WHO 


Sm,—We would point out, in reference to Janus’s observation on the 

editing of Whos’s Who, that the tradition of anonymous editorial direction 

has been maintained for the past fifty years and is still preserved, as was 

made clear in The Times’ account of the book’s history on July S5th.— 

Yours faithfully, A. & C. Biacx, Ltp. 
4, 5, and 6 Soho Square, W.1. 


U.N.E.S.C.O.’s MEETING PLACE 


Sir,—I should like to point out that the third annual conference of 

U.N.E.S.C.O. is to be held in November at Beirut, in the Lebanon, and 

not at Bristol, as stated by Mr. Kenneth Lindsay in his article, 

U.N.E.S.C.O.’s Future, in last week’s issue of The Spectator —yYours, &c., 
N. K. Boor. 

[The venue of the November conference was shown as Bristol in the 

typescript of Mr. Lindsay’s article, but Beirut is correct.—Eb., Spectator.] 


SLOW POST 


Sir,—You may like to add this to your collection of slow posts. I sent a 

correctly addressed letter to Chelmsford—post-marked here June 30th. 

It arrived July 6th.—Yours, &c., CHARIS U. FRANKENBURG. 
River Bank, Cleeve Road, Goring-on-Thames, Oxon. 





TO READERS ON HOLIDAY. 


LET US POST A COPY OF THE SPECTATOR TO 
YOUR HOLIDAY ADDRESS. 
Send instructions with a remittance—74d. for each issue—to 


THE SALES DEPARTMENT. 
THE SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Johnson: A Summing Up 
Samuel Johnson. By Joseph Wood Krutch. (Cassell. 21s.) 


Mr. Krutcu’s book was first published in New York, with well- 
deserved success, in 1944. Why, it may be asked, should anyone 
trouble to write a long book about Johnson, when Boswell is there 
for everyone to read ? Mr. Krutch is fully prepared to defend 
himself ; he has attempted “to give the general reader a running 
account of Johnson’s life, character, and work as they appear in 
the light of contemporary knowledge,” and he has accomplished 
what he set out to do. The main value of his book is that it 
places Johnson’s own work in proper relation to his conversational 
fame. The Dictionary, Rasselas, the periodical essays are faithfully 
assessed, and Johnson’s political and sociological views are analysed 
at some length. Very properly Mr. Krutch does not simply dismiss 
him as a High Tory: 

“It is obvious that a due acceptance of the great scheme of sub- 
ordination did not interfere with a proper estimate of any of his own 
rights . . . neither did his somewhat feudal conception of the social 
structure make him indifferent to social abuses.” 

Johnson was well ahead of his time in his protests against debtors’ 
prisons and Negro slavery, and he would never “ use cogservatism 
as an excuse for inhumanity.” Many of his favourite themes, 
familiar to all readers of Boswell, were first treated, as Mr. Krutch 
observes, in The Rambler or The Idler. To the latter Mr. Krutch 
does perhaps rather less than justice when he says that the only 
essay still quoted is the final paper, Herrour of the Last. This 
essay is far from being characteristic of The Idler as a whole, and 
it seems a pity that Johnson’s “ gift for good-humoured satire” is 
not illustrated by some paragraphs, say, from The Corruption of 
News-writers or The Auction-Hunter. 

One of the most informative chapters in the book is that on 
Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare. Professed students of the history 
of Shakespearean criticism are, of course, already competent to 
assess Johnson’s position in the long succession of editors; but 
Mr. Krutch has put the common reader deeply in his debt by 
placing Johnson’s work against the background of eighteenth- 
century canons of criticism. Similarly, in his chapter on The Lives 
of the Poets, Mr. Krutch is at pains to explain what was at the 
bottom of Johnson’s criticism of Lycidas and of the metaphysical 


poets: 





“Johnson seldom fails to be memorable, even when he is wrong 
. . . The pleasure which we get from reading him is often, at least, as 
much the pleasure of learning about Johnson as it is that of learning 
about Dryden, Pope, Milton and the rest.” 

Of Boswell Mr. Krutch presents not perhaps an enthusiastic, but 
an eminently fair, portrait. In particular, he rightly emphasises that 
Boswell’s literary effort and ambition were not concentrated upon 
Johnson. The Boswell papers, he says, “owe their existence 
primarily not to the determination to gather material about Johnson, 
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For Holiday Reading 
Clare Jaynes INSTRUCT MY SORROWS 


“ This sensitively written story . . . Fascinating study of young 

widowhood.” Northern Daily Telegraph 

“ Thoughtful, convincing and absorbing.” 
9s. 6d. net 


. Y ~ 
Caroline Rogers AND TO DUST 
¥ A novel marked by atmosphere and a pleasant dignity in 
the writing.”’— Observer. 
“ This is an excellent novel. Written in saga form.” 
Manchester Evening News. 
8s. 6d. net 


Wallace Stegner SECOND GROWTH 


“ It has the point and economy typical of the unfussily psycho- 

logical American novel.” Observer 

“ Mr. Stegner is a tragic writer of great power and has a pro- 

found understanding of the human heart.”” Sunday Chronicle 
9s. Od. net 


Good Taste 
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but rather to that passion for self-analysis, self-contradiction, self. 
contemplation and self-recording.” The Life of Johnson was indeed 
a culminating, rather than an isolated, achievement. 

It should be added that the English edition of the book has been 
entirely re-set, and it is odd that the opportunity has not been 
taken to correct a few slips—e.g., Cave’s Christian name become; 
“Edmund”; Boswell’s Note-Book was edited not by the owner, 
R. B. Adam, but by R. W. C[hapman] ; Johnson’s enquiry “Who 
is Bach ? ” was uttered not at Streatham, but at St. Martin’s Street; 
and the items in the bibliography should have English, rather than 
American, imprints. But these are small blemishes in a book that 
is as stimulating as it is readable. S. C. Roserts, 


The Byzantine Outlook 


Byzantine Mosaic Decoration. Aspects of Monumental Art in 
Byzantium. By Otto Demus. (Kegan Paul. £2 2s.) 
Three Byzantine Saints. By Elizabeth Dawes and Norman H. Baynes. 
(Basil Blackwell. £1 Is.) 
In the introduction to Three Byzantine Saints Professor Baynes 
writes, “If for you a world where miracles happen is hopelessly 
and irredeemably repellent, East Rome will remain a closed book.” 
One might similarly write, in an introduction to Byzantine Mosaic 
Decoration, that if for you an art is repulsive where underlying 
ideas are stressed at the expense of surface beauty, Byzantine 
mosaics of the middle period may well fail to impress or inspire. 
But is it wholly a matter of what you like or a purely personal 
taste ? Would it be right to refuse to accept miracles or to admire 
an art which was mainly concerned with rendering in visible 
form the very ideas that underlaid them ? Modern critics tend to 
reject the miracles, yet to accept the art, which has often seemed 
close in character to that of present times. Yet it is doubtful if the 
two can in fact be divorced, for if ever art was a true mirror of its 
age Byzantine art was such, 

Much recent writing on Byzantine art has tended to divorce it 
to some extent from its context and to forget the outlook of those 
for whom and by whom it was produced. Its character has thus 
frequently been described with the aid of such modern critical terms 
as realism, expressionism or even cubism. ‘The use of such terms 
is no doubt helpful for descriptive purposes, for it is no easy matter 
to describe the nature of a visual art in words. But it must be 
remembered that the Byzantine artist did not think as we do, and 
the ideas which these words convey probably had little meaning for 
him. Today the ideas that these words express have become aims in 
themselves ; in Byzantine times there was but one governing im- 
pulse, that of service to the Christian faith. 

O. Demus is, in his book, mainly concerned with showing how 
this underlying idea affected the form, character and iconography 
of the art. His study is profound, and exhibits an equal familiarity 
with the art itself and with the religious dogma that lies behind it. 
Quite a number of books on Byzantine mosaics have been written, 
but no writer has hitherto treated them in just this way, and none 
has for that very reason penetrated so far into the problem of their 
true significance. What he writes is thus not merely a stylistic 
analysis ; 1t is a deeply penetrating study, which constitutes not $0 
much a history of art as an art-history. 

In the same way Three Byzantine Saints is social history. As the 
publisher says of it, the history of the Byzantine Empire has been 
in the past too much a chronicle of wars, of court revolutions and of 
diplomacy. The only way to recover some picture of the thought 
and the life of the common people of East Rome is through these 
biographies of the saints, which were written to be read by the 
people. Until Trevelyan’s great English Social History appeared, 
social history had remained a somewhat obscure subject so far as 
the general reader was concerned. Today there is a far wider interest 
in it, and it is now probably fairly generally accepted that a record 
of wars, treaties and similar spectacular events gives only a very 
one-sided picture of the past. It ¢s essential to supplement this, but 
up to now little work of this supplementary character has been pub- 
lished. It is in the direction of this supplementation that the two 
books under review are perhaps most important. 

Three Byzantine Saints records the lives of three of the numerous 
East Christian saints of early date, selected presumably because 
each presents rather a different aspect of popular faith. The first, 
St. Daniel the Stylite, was a hermit of the strictest Orthodox char- 
acter, who spent most of his life on a pillar; public faith in the 
sanctity of his mission was responsible for a great deal of good 
work. The second, St. Theodore of Sykeon, was a more active 
character, who wrought a large number of miracles thanks to his 
faith in God. The third, St. John the Almoner, was a figure of 
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BEFORE 


THE 


DELUGE 


Mark Aldanov 


‘This fascinating novel by the author of The 
Fifth Seal is a kaleidoscopic study of a 
principally Russia, in the years 1874-1881. 
few current novels offer so much entertain- 
ment and stimulation.” NEW YORK TIMES 


*Immensely dramatic ... Mr. Aldanov handles 
this large historical scene with the cleverness 
of an accustomed compére.’ 

V. S. PRITCHETT in THE BOOKMAN 


12s. 6d. net 














AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK 


THE GREAT REHEARSAL 


By Carl van Doren 


THE STORY OF THE MAKING AND 
RATIFYING OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 





Illustrated 25]- net 


A BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


THE STEEPER CLIFF 
By David Davidson 


“ The Critic’s reward is the-sense of discovery. His duty is 
to communicate it with all appropriate speed and enthusiasm. 
Here, then, is a novel, mature, humorous and tender, the work 
of a new writer. It conveys an unusual excitement ... It 
is inspired.” —G. M. THOMSON (Evening Standard). 
10/6 net. 





A FIRST NOVEL OF EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 


THE DOUBLE DARKNESS 
By Edward Fenton 


Set in the troubled frame of post-war Greece, this is a cot 
moving story of fear, danger and love. “ The work 
writer who has something to say and says it boldly and forcibly.” 
—PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail). 10/6 net. 
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Dostoevsky 


THE IDIOT 
THE POSSESSED 
In the Uniform Edition of his Works, 


8s. 6d. each volume. 


Nevil Shute 


PASTORAL 


His fine love story 


“ Mr. Shute tells his story with unfailing warmth of imagination.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 
8s. 6d. 


Carter Diekson 
MY LATE WIVES 


His last detective story 


“Does the writer actually go on surpassing himself; or does 
one merely forget from book to book? ... It is all intensely 
exciting.” K. JOHN in The Illustrated London News. 

8s. 6d. 
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New Novels 
Independent Means 


FRANK SINGLETON 


‘An exceedingly ingenious piece of work, neatly 
carpentered from start to finish’— Peter Quennell. 
‘Mr. Singleton writes well and about unusual people; 
he must be watched’— Ralph Straus. 8s. 6d, net 


s + e 
or 
Whispering Hill 
MarTHA ALBRAND 
‘A theme that might easily have become out-and- 
eut melodrama, but which in the strong hands of 
the authoress of No Surrender is a really outstand- 


ing piece of dramatic fiction’ — Liverpool Daily Post. 
9s. 6d. net 


Playing with Fire 
Rocer VAILLAND 


This remarkable study of character and action was 
awarded the Prix Interalli¢é and is recommended 
by the Book Society. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 

9s. 6d. net 
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rather more western character ; one might aptly describe him as “a 
man who went about doing good.” ‘The picture presented by the 
three lives gives a vivid insight into the monastic and popular thought 
of the earlier period of the Byzantine age, between about A.D. 300 
and 600. 

Byzantine Mosaic Decoration is, on the other hand, mainly con- 
cerned with the mosaic decorations of the second gfeat period of 
Byzantine history ; that is from the ninth to the thirteenth century. 
The earlier mosaics, at Rome and Ravenna, are hardly mentioned, 
for they were primarily of a decorative or narrative character and 
were not deeply imbued with the whole spirit of the Orthodox faith 
as were those of the Second Golden Age. These mosaics, at Salonica, 
Nicaea, Daphni, Hosios Lukas or Chios, are less well known in the 
west than are the earlier ones, to a great extent because they are 
less easily accessible. But it is also only of fairly recent years that 
their true qualities have come to be recognised, and the Victorian 
world tended to regard them as grotesque. In his book Dr. Demus 
gives a most informative and fascinating picture of all that they stood 
for, and the sixty-four admirably chosen plates serve to complete 
this picture as far as is possible without colours and without the 
architectural setting which, as he so ably shows, was an essential 
part of the whole. 

Both books are well printed and produced, and form a very 
welcome addition to our literature on the Byzantine world. Both 
should prove of interest to the general reader as well as of use to 
the specialist. D. Tarsot RICE. 


Swift Recovering 

Irish Tracts and Sermons. By Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert 
Davis. (Blackwell. 14s.) 

The Tale of a Tub. By Jonathan Swift. (Hamish Hamilton. 
The Legacy of Swift. (Issued by St. Patrick’s Hospital. 5s.) 
Votume IX of Professor Davis’s great edition is as brilliantly edited 
and as satisfactorily produced as its predecessors, and it contains, at 
its centre, an extremely judicious and interesting essay on the sermons 
by Professor Louis Landa, who probably knows more about that 
aspect of Swift’s life than any scholar now living. The editor, with 
the high standard of austerity to which we are becoming accustomed, 
puts into appendices as dubiously Swift’s, indeed unlikely to be his, 
not only the sermon on The Difficulty of Knowing One’s Self, but 
also the Letter to a Young Poet, hitherto always included in the 
canon. And now that one’s attention is drawn to it, the Letter does 
indeed seem to be wanting in that flavour of blandness which 
distinguishes Swift’s ironical pieces. There are, moreover, stylistic 
differences which would mark it as being by someone other than the 
author of the Letter to a Young Gentlemen lately entered into Holy 
Orders, or the charming, heartfelt Letter to a Young Lady on her 
Marriage, both of which are included in this volume, together with 
the Irish political tracts which preceded the Drapiers Letters. 

The contents of this volume represent, in a way, the central Swift, 
Swift settling down to the business of ordinary dutiful living after 
the excitements of the great London period ; and it gives us a good 
deal of him; not, to be sure, the gay companion, the friend of 
Sheridan and others, but something of the man of feeling, since it 


7s. 6d.) 








Out on Monday—A new novel by 


NIGEL BALCHIN 


THE BORGIA TESTAMENT 


Nigel Balchin, in composing this testa- 
ment for Cesar Borgia, shows that he 
can bring to the historical novel the 
same fascinating analysis of mind and 
character and the same flashing read- 
ability as made his Mine Qwn Executioner 
and The Small Back Room among the 


best of modern novels. gs. 6d. 
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contains three prayers for Stella. We know of course, and Pro. 
fessor Davis reminds us, that Swift was interested in the state of 
the Irish long before his last return to their country ; he was not 
intent merely to make things uncomfortable for Walpole and the 
Whigs, and it was really the state of Ireland as a colonial dependency 
that first urged him to emerge from his seclusion. He told Ford in 
1719 that he felt he could no longer remain silent. But, apart from 
the tone of many of the remarks in his 1708 pamphlets, there is 
the pamphlet to which Professor Davis directs our attention, The 
Story of the Injured Lady, which dates from the Union with Scotland, 
Ireland being the injured discarded mistress while Scotland is made 
the legitimate wife. These pamphlets are not in themselves very 
interesting except to the historian or the student of Swift, for both 
of whom they are indispensable ; but the other matter here is of 
absorbing interest to the general reader. 

‘The sermons are the important part because in a sense the other, 
more famous, documents, depend from them. And they are interest- 
ing, not only because they represent what might be called “ the 
contact of Church with layman ” at that particular period, but deal 
with that problem at any period. Swift, as those who know him 
are aware, looked upon himself “in the capacity of a clergyman, to 
be one appointed by providence for defending a post assigned me, 
and for gaining over as many enemies as I can.” As for the preacher, 
his business was “first to tell the People what is their Duty ; and 
then to convince them that it is so.” As for his theology, he explains 
this most nearly in the sermon on the Trinity. The argument is 
largely the argument from scepticism, and to the layman it may seem 
(though the theologian alone is fit to determine these points) that the 
rest of his argument tends towards, if it does not actually accord 
with, that of Butler in the Analogy. But one may accept that Swift 
was a Christian as well as a churchman. It is possible, however, 
that the general reader will prefer the Letter to a Young Clergyman 
because of its pronouncements on style, some of them famous, such 
as the phrase about “that Simplicity, without which no human 
Performance can arrive to any great Perfection.” At all events, this 
is an important volume in the edition, and Professors Davis and 
Landa are both to be thanked for admirable pieces of work deftly and 
gracefully done. 

It is pleasant to be able to note the issue of The Tale of a Tub with 
its traditional appendage of The Battle of the Books in convenient 
format. Mr. Peter Quennell provides a pleasant introduction 
which paves the way gently for the common reader innocent of 
what may await him, but attempts no profound interpretation and 
adds nothing to scholarship. It is even, here and there, a little 
misleading. Our picture of Swift will further rounded if we 
come across a little brochure called The Legacy of Swift which has 
been issued by St. Patrick’s Hospital as a bi-centenary record, with 
a charming tribute by the Dean of Cashel. It can be bought pre- 
sumably from the Governors of the Hospital. BoNAMY DoprEE. 


Rabelais and John Cowper Powys 


Rabelais: His Life. The story told by him, selections therefrom here 
newly translated, and an interpretation of his genius and his religion. 
By John Cowper Powys. (The Bodley Head. 15s.) 

Tus is one of the most stimulating books of our time. It is, of 

course, impossible to agree with all there.is in it—it has an effer- 

vescence that flows over the rim—but that is in the spirit of Rabelais ; 

and all the essentials are there, enthusiastically expressed. J. Cowper 

Powys gives his Own summary thus: 

“The essence of this new faith is extremely simple: and yet it is 
indeed startlingly new. For it seems to be sweeping away, using 
humour as the broom and common-sense as the handle of the broom, 
the whole entangled taboo of religion and sex. The terrified and 
sanctimonious awe with which Rabelais’ enemies approach the fatal 
alliance between those two culminates in the worst aspects of the 
home and family ; and that is why in all reactionary propaganda you 
will find the home and the family made the knot of the reaction.” 

Such is the application of Rabelais to the present day. So Mr. C. S. 
Lewis, Berdyaev, Reinhold Niebuhr, Maritain and the Neo-Thomists 
come in for quite a lot of horseplay which is entertaining at least to 
the reader. Rabelais is to liberate us from Mr. C. S. Lewis’ devils. 
“In Mr. C. S. Lewis’ terrifying tales the existence of conscious 
beings who are, wholly beyond hope of recovery, given over to evil 
and led by their master, the old original Devil, is taken for granted.” 
It is hard “to tell what part these terrors played in keeping the 
powerful ruffians of the Dark Ages in order.” But Rabelais, or at 
least Epistemon, knows better, “ II avait vu les diables, avait parlé a 
Lucifer familigrement, et fait grande chére en enfer et par les 
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THE IDES OF SUMMER 
MARC BRANDEL 


“* This first novel introduces a writer equipped with exceptional power . . . 
beautifully precise writing.” Howard Spring in the Sunday Graphic. 


“‘ Occasionally there appears a first novel which calls for immediate attention. 
Such a book is * The Ides of Summer ’.” 
Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times. 


“* Unusual, subtly imagined, smoothly and cold-bloodedly written.” 


Pamela Hansford Johnson in the Sunday Chronicle. 


“* A remarkably ingenious piece of fiction, fresh, lively, uninhibited.” 
Peter Quennell in the Daily Mail. 


“Far the best book 1 have read this year of the many that come to us from 
America.”” Jobn Betjeman in the Daily Herald. 
95. 


NUREMBERG DIARY 
G. M, GILBERT, Ph.D. 


** A document of historical importance , . . these careful and intelligent records.”” 
Harold Nicolson in the Daily Telegraph. 
Nlustrated. 16s. 


FYRE & SPOTTISWOODI 


a i. 
A DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE 
BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE 
By R. R. Kuczynski 


Vol I. probable price 75s. net. 











This great work tries, on a scale never before attempted, 
to bring together the essential facts arising from the 
statistical data relating to census-taking, births, health 
conditions, native fertility, composition and growth of 
population, mortality and its causes, in the several countries 
comprising the British Colonial Empire. 
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Death's Bright Shadow 
GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 
‘Insight and skill. Themes are handled with an intensity rare 


in fiction "—Scotsman. ‘* Well out of the ordinary, sincere, intelli- 
gent, even impressive "—Sunday Times. 9s 6d net 


Beggar's Fiddle 
FREDA LINGSTROM 


‘A long novel of considerable distinction ’—Punch. *‘ Delightfully 
written... truth and realism of its own "—Glasgow Herald. 128 6d net 


Available at your bookseller or library. 
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Champs-Elysées et assurait devant tous que les diables étaient bons 
compagnons.” 

But this modern controversy, fascinating though it is, is only a 
slight part of the book. On Rabelais’ significance in the history of 
literature and ideas, J. Cowper Powys is illuminating and, in my 
opinion, he is entirely in the right. Rabelais could have been—and 
can still be—one of the great benefactors of mankind had he been— 
or were to be—taken seriously. His view of human nature as 
fundamentally acceptable and good—as it is—in its physical expres- 
sions as well as in its moral (only apparently immoral) tendencies 
would have saved us from the schizophrenia into which our civilisa- 
tion is gently declining. How we came to reject, and be profoundly 
ashamed of, a major part of our existence is a problem which is 
beyond history and philosophy ; but had we listened to Rabelais we 
would not have done so. Were we to listen to J. Cowper Powys 
now, expounding Rabelais, we might recover our health ; we could at 
least laugh. 

Considerable portions of Rabelais are here translated anew, and 
very happily ; the famous translations of Urquhart and Motteux, 
and some modern ones, are aptly criticised. It is true, as J. Cowper 
Powys says, that they all somewhat distort, not only the text, but the 
spirit of Rabelais. J. Cowper Powys’ own translation does make 
better sense and is very pleasant reading. We may not wish to give 
up our old friends, whatever their faults, but we welcome heartily 
this new one. No book recently published is a better companion in 
these troubled times. J. Cowper Powys’ Rabelais takes us away 
from the present tragic follies of mankind and yet, never losing its 
appropriateness to present circumstances, enables us to judge our- 
selves and our contemporaries. DENIS SAURAT. 


. 

Shall I Emigrate ? 

Shall I Emigrate ? By Roy Lewis and Arthur Frazer. 
15s.) 

Australia. By Geoffrey Rawson. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
Emigrant to Australia. By R. A. Pepperall. (Latimer House. 8s. 6d.) 
HAVING just travelled to the Cape with families and individuals who 
were intending to settle in South Africa or Southern Rhodesia, and 
then_back, after several months in Australia and New Zealand, in 
anotfer ship with returning and disgruntled would-be settlers, the 
present reviewer has seen the emigration question at close quarters. 
The failures come back frustrated, depressed and w:th no money left 
to try something else, and, further, have as a rule given a most un- 
fortunate impression at the other end, thereby queering the pitch for 
the next batch. A study of Mr. Rawson’s, Mr. Pepperall’s and Mr. 
Lewis’s books should do a good deal to prevent this sort of waste and 
frustration. Mr. Lewis briefly covers all four Dominions, gives, side 
by side, arranged for comparison, most of the information to be found 
in the Dominions’ own official publications, and adds many sensible 
observations of his own. From Shall I Emigrate ? the reader can 
learn about climate, jobs, prices, schooling, taxation and the capital 
likely to be needed for those who want to set up a business. Mr. 
Rawson, and Mr. Pepperall, dealing with Australia alone, are able, 
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of course, to go much more into detail, and these books are ag q 
consequence moré readable and more evocative. But neither author 
has made the stipulation—which seems the deciding consideration— 
that the would-be emigrant should carefully analyse his own choices, 
priorities and scale of values. 

Mr. Lewis cannot, in the space he has, tell the reader straight 
out what are the things that make the four Dominions different from 
each other and from Britain; but the book does give the reader 
material from which, if he knows how to put two and two together, 
he can work out a rough idea of the contrasts for himself. Between 
the lines the reader will for example pezceive that our old friend 
the “ rugged individualist,” might find Canada a land of opportunity, 
and find Australia and still more New Zealand comparatively 
cramping. On the other hand people out for a good life, who believe 
that hard work should be accompanied by plenty of leisure and 
rewarded by security and a university education for their children 
(rather than by the off-chance of making a fortune), would find New 
Zealand much more congenial. Again, those who like drama, both 
in climate and in the dangerous play of human nature, and who 
have not got children to consider, might well prefer some part of 
South Africa and might easily find New Zealand life too straight- 
forward, predictable and sane. 

Emigrant to Australia describes the experiences of an ex-service 
emigrant under the Government-assisted scheme which followed 
World War One. “Ten thousand Farms for British Settlers” was 
the slogan. Since an analagous scheme seems likely to be launched 
today, the book is as timely as it is readable and entertaining. The 
first scheme failed—as was almost inevitable since too little was done 
to safeguard the human plantation against the “ economic blizzard” 
of the late ’twenties and early "thirties. 

“The most urgent need in agriculture ...is some form of 
marketing which will prevent the exploitation of the producer. ... 
Why should farmers have to depend upon a chance bid for their 
products ?” 

What the intending settler must determine after reading this history 
is whether (and if so whether in all the Dominions) the new present- 
day policy of guaranteed bulk-buying of all vital commodities has 
met Mr. Pepperall’s point. It is a cry from the heart coming after a 
day-to-day description of all the natural, inevitable hazards of flood, 
drought, erosion and pests which the farmer faces in any new country. 
It should be observed that there is much more economic security in 
Australia today, but that the Australians remain as friendly, witty, 
contentious and good to live with as this author found them. 

Mr. Rawson’s book suggests that today a view of Australia might be 
put in political terms ; he, for example, clearly does not like Socialist 
measures, though he is fair about Australia’s achievements in this 
line. Australia could be said to be for the migrant who likes the 
regular Parliamentary political and industrial fight to which we are 
accustomed here still to be on. 

The last word, perhaps the saddest word, is that in all those great 
and beautiful Dominions, it is possible, if you have a little money, 
if you can get yourself a little house, and if you so desire, to lead 
a perfectly dull su burban life. Nothing need be very different, except 
that in all of them the weather is better and the films at the local 
cinema older. AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


Sheridan’s Granddaughter 
Caroline Norton. By Alice Acland. (Constable. 16s.) 


It is a pity that this extremely readable biography is so short. The 
200-odd pages are not enough. One wants more—more of Mrs. 
Norton’s charming letters and sometimes more explanation of cryptic 
sentences such as: “ She earned the unenviable distinction of having 
the flowers snatched out of her hair by Lady Holland.” Though a 
standard life of Caroline Norton was published forty years ago, Miss 
Acland has been able to introduce fresh material from unpublished 
family letters. Beginning tentatively, the book soon picks up 
momentum, and, omitting tiresome detail, gives a lively, sympathetic 
picture of Mrs. Norton in her setting—a handsome, dark, buxom 
woman, kind, impulsive, extravagant, extremely intelligent, liking 
men better than women, a witty conversationalist, a fluent (only too 
fluent) writer. 

Mrs. Norton, who gained such a vast and varied reputation in 
her time, has dropped out of history while her friends have remained. 
She was the granddaughter of Sheridan. She earned a large income 
by editing albums. Hartley Coleridge put her first (with Elizabeth 
Barrett second) in a list of ten British poetesses. Of one of her four 
novels, Stuart of Dunleath, the Morning Post said: “No writet 
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There are three Singers—the Nine, 
the Ten and the Twelve. Each, as 


the car-wise have known for some § M 
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_ - When the great airfields near her quiet 
-- = village home closed down, restlessness bom 
— he é age yee t her 
“—— tothe city to‘ seea bit oflife '. Salvation Army 
_ midi C © each night search 
London's West End streets for girls like Laura. 
found her. Sheltered, trained and re-esiab- 
lished, today Laura is taking her place as a 
useful citizen in the community. 

*Only the name ts fictitious 

GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., 101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, BC4 



























A HOT SUBJECT 
Special alloys must be used for jet turbine blades. They cannot 
be easily machined or forged, but can be made by the Precision 
Casting Process. This process is also valuable for the produc- 
tion of many engineering parts from hard and intractable 
metals. Ethyl Silicate, made by Albright & Wilson, plays an 
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in ancient or modern times has penetrated more deeply into the 
recesses of the human heart.” She was the friend of politicians— 
Melbourne, Disraeli, Sidney Herbert—and behind the scenes helped 
to build up Ministries. She was concerned in two major scandals 
and became, though innocent, the gossip of the country. By her 
influence and writing she helped to bring about two important 
reforms in the position of women—the Infant Custody Bill and the 
Marriage and Divorce Laws Bill. Yet her verse and novels are 
forgotten. The quarrels with her husband, the false accusations 
brought against her and Melbourne, her wrongs in being denied her 
children, have sunk into obscurity. As a reformer she was disliked 
by earnest women such as Harriet Martineau (though she was a 
friend of Mary Shelley’s). Her outcries were too personal; her 
championship of women’s rights too much affected by her own 
wrongs. “ Because Caroline Norton was a beauty and a social suc- 
cess,” says Miss Acland, “ because she was intensely feminine and 
based her case on personal appeal, the very real services she rendered 
to her sex were forgotten.” Perhaps she is best remembered as 
being the original of Diana of the Crossways, though Meredith did 
her the injustice of reviving the untrue accusation that she divulged 
to The Times Peel’s intention to repeal the Corn Laws. 


Miss Acland follows Caroline Norton through the disastrous 
scenes with her husband, the scandalous prosecution for divorce in 
1836 when Melbourne was quoted as a co-respondent, her struggle 
to see her children, her money difficulties and finally, after two 
sons had died and one had disappointed her, to her few months’ 
haven of marriage (in 1877) to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. There 
is a chapter on her novels, which were largely autobiographical, and 
another on Meredith’s treatment of her story. The book, with its 
casual staccato style, has no dull moments; and it gives unusual 
glimpses of many well-known people. But why should any close 
friend be glad, as Miss Acland suggests in her last sentence, “ that the 
light should finally have flickered out from that cdOmplex and 
tormented spirit” ? GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


**Expense of Spirit... ”’ 
Love Lies Bleeding. By Edmund Crispin. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Independent Means. By Frank Singleton. (Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
Man Running. By Selwyn Jepson. (Macdonald. 9s. 6d.) 
Not So Quickly. By Kevin FitzGerald. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
The Test Match Murder. By Alfred Tack. (Jenkins. 8s. 6d.) 
The Case of the Dark Stranger. By Moray Dalton. (Sampson Low. 
8s. 6d.) 
“You have erred perhaps in attempting to put colour and life into 
each of your statements, instead of confining yourself to the task of 
placing upon record that severe reasoning from cause to effect which 
is really the only notable feature about the thing. Crime is common. 
Logic is rare.” The words are Sherlock Holmes’s ; their victim is 
naturally Watson. They serve as a reminder of days when 
detective fiction aimed to please a more discriminating public, when 
its practitioners aimed at design and distinction, and when a chasm 
did not yawn between the few good and the many bad. Most of the 
present batch lack quality, and appear to have been dashed off with- 
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out care for craftsmanship, but with an eye perhaps upon film rights, 
An exception is Esmund Crispin’s Love Lies Bleeding, which 
shows some pleasant wit, great talent for bringing interesting 
characters vividly to life, a good plot with an exciting climax, and g 
nicely observed picture of school-life. The headmaster is credible, 
the school population authentic, and the senile homicidal blood. 
hound, Mr. Merrythought, a masterpiece of canine creation. But 
the Oxford don turned detective eludes him, and his detestable so- 
called modern miss positively creaks. His danger is over-writing, 
which is the enemy of “colour and life.” Why talk of “ olfactory 
delights” instead of “agreeable smells”? Can a doctor speak 
“ vampirically ” and a hand be waved “acerbly” ? Does it assist a 
story for a man to “embark on a prolegomenon of discreetly con- 
solatory phrases,” or for special formalities to be “hurriedly con- 
summated” ? If Mr. Crispin will court verbal astringency, he can 
join the small class of reputable authors of detective fiction, who, 
om = Ancient Mariner, can tell a story which we “ cannot choose 
ut hear.” 


In Independent Means, Frank Singleton has created agreeable 
atmosphere but omitted mystery. His Miss Jessop is sensitively 
observed, and we are delighted that she should deprive the sybaritic 
aesthete of the beautiful house which he used means most foul to 
possess. The precious curate, whose mission is to save the souls of 
monied dowagers in Belgravia, is well done. It will be interesting 
to see what Mr. Singleton writes next. 


The dust-wrapper describes Man Running as “a superb novel of 
pursuit,” but it falls short of promise. The girl-narrator, often arch 
and always steadfast in her pursuit of the men of her choice, perpe- 
trates such a sentence as: “I began to again panic.” Selwyn Jepson 
cumbers his story with all too much irrelevant detail, and the pace 
flags when it should accelerate. The sub-plot concerning the tire- 
some Commodore’s theft of a bogus Rembrandt is just a bore. There 
is little enough “ severe reasoning ” here. 

Kevin FitzGerald’s Not So Quickly is quite’a different essay in 
pursuit. The speed is made the more terrific by artfully calculated 
pauses, when the chase appears to have died down, only to be 
resumed once we have got our breath back. Its hero is writing a 
book on potato blight, and his expert knowledge of kale and silos 
helps him to hide from the kind of gang whose English agent “is a 
crook of the largest kind, and even he isn’t the boss.” There is no 
battle of wit and detection here, and every kind of improbability has 
to be accepted. "But the book has gusto and is good of its kind. 

Recent reverses might make welcome the explanation that 
England’s XI had been put off by murder in their training grounds. 
This is the plot of The Test Match Murder. There seem to be no 
lengths to which authors will not go to give a new twist to their 
detectives, but Holmes in effortless superiority reigns the king of 
eccentrics. Alfred Tack has resorted to a dyspeptic novelist and a 
doting but unrewarded secretary to do the trick. They are such an 
ill-mannered, unattractive and boorish pair that the official police 
excite all one’s sympathy. Moray Dalton’s Case of the Dark 
Stranger suffers from inept construction and improbability of plot 
and character. It is hardly calculated to stifle a yawn on even the 
shortest journey. JoHN GarrETT. 


War at Sea 


The Battle of the Atlantic, 1939-1943. ° By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege : Oxford University Press. 30s.) 
Everyman’s History of the Sea War. Vol. 1. By A. C. Hardy. 
(Nicholson and Watson. 18s.) 

Captain Morison’s History of United States Naval Operations in 
World War II has been planned to fill fourteen volumes. The author, 
who is the Jonathan Trumbull Professor of American History at 
Harvard, suggested to President Roosevelt early in 1942 that such a 
history should be prepared, and volunteered his services. The 
suggestion was most happily approved. Dr. Morison became 
Captain Morison, U.S.N.R.; he was given full access to all documents, 
a small staff to assist him and a roving commission to visit the various 
theatres of war. The outcome, however, is not an official history; 
nor is it merely the Navy Department’s vers:on of its own activities. 
The facts, coming as they do from authoritative sources, may be 
regarded as trustworthy ; but the choice and interpretation of them, 
as well as the form and style of the work, are matters for which the 
author takes all responsibility. He may take all credit too ; unless 
he tires before completing his massive task, it promises to be super- 
latively good. 

This first volume carries the story of operations in the Arctic, 
Atlantic, Gulf and Caribbean as far as May, 1943. The “short of 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 486 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
7th. Envelopes must be received mot later than first post that day and 

‘must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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war” policy, which was developed as America became increasingly 
involved in the conflict while nominally remaining neutral, is perhaps 
the most interesting part of the book. Ingenious arguments were 
needed to justify the participation of U.S. forces in what were 
“essentially acts of war, albeit defensive ones. After bases had been 
established, as outposts of Western Hemisphere defence, in Green- 
land, Iceland and Northern Ireland, “ the theory was adopted ” that 
convoys of American vessels could be legitimately escorted to them 
by U.S. warships ; and if shipping of other nationalities happened 
to tag along too, the United States could not be held responsible. 
Great Britain is here finally cleared of the charge of forcing a reluc- 
tant United States to develop her major effort in Europe, when her 
proper policy was to concentrate against Japan, Without any prompt- 
ing by us, the President, Admiral Stark, General Marshall and the 
Secretaries of State, War and the Navy, had agreed in November, 
1940, to the basic strategy of defeating Germany first—a policy con- 
firmed by the U.S. Joint Army and Navy War Plan of May, 1941. 

In the description of events after America’s formal declaration of 
war Captain Morison’s task entailed isolating the U.S. Navy’s Atlantic 
operations from events elsewhere, which do not belong to this volume, 
and from the activities of other armed forces, which it is not his 
purpose to record. He has managed to do this without distorting the 
picture unduly or seeming to neglect the achievements of others. 
He does not hesitate to criticise the Navy Department when occasion 
warrants, but might have censured more severely its neglected pre- 
parations for anti-submarine warfare. One feels that it could have 
benefited more from our practical experience had it been more willing 
to learn, for we were far ahead in equipment, technique and skill. 
Captain Morison deserves all praise. What could have been a tedious 
catalogue of convoy movements and statistics never strumbles into 
dullness or repetition. From the first page it is clear that he knows 
what he wants to say and fully commands the ability of saying it in 
a concise and readable manner. 

Commander Hardy’s book, the first of a trilogy, is a vast con- 
glomeration of facts, interspersed with rather dubious generalisations. 
It will serve a useful purpose as a reference book, particularly for its 
copious appendices. The author has obviously laboured hard to 
gather all this material together, and it is a pity that he has not been 
able to make better use of it, or to write in a more attractive style. 


G. P. Griccs. 


Fiction 
Before the Deluge. By Mark Aldanov, translated from the Russian by 
Catherine Routsky. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


8s. 6d.) 
8s. €d.) 
10s. 6d.) 


Tue events of Mr. Aldanov’s long novel, Before the Deluge, take 
place some forty years before the year 1917, yet one supposes that the 
deluge of the title is not the assassination of the Tsar Alexander II, 
the culminating event of the book, but the revolution that already 
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overhangs society like a Nemesis. The scope of the novel is im. 
pressive, so impressive indeed that Mr. Aldanov’s blurb-writer and 
(we are told) the Encyclopaedia Britannica speak of his work in the 
same breath as that of Tolstoy and Dostoievsky. It is possible that 
when Mr. Aldanov set out to write this book he, too, had Tolstoy 
in mind: “ Suddenly the thought came to him (Mamontov) that he 
must write a book ; a really great book, by which the world would 
remember him. . . . Only works of art are eternal. War and 
Peace will never die.” This Mamontov is a journalist, and Before 
the Deluge is much the sort of book he might have written. Through 
the vehicle of his travels and those of the nihilist Hartman we observe 
Bakunin in Switzerland and Marx in London as well as the revolu- 
tionaries at work inside Russia, but Mr. Aldanov is not content with 
that. To enlarge his work he interpolates between his three main 
themes (Mamontov’s love for a circus writer; the Tsar and his 
mistress ; the illness and death of the husband of a social climber) 
essays on such great figures of the period as Bismarck, Gladstone and 
Wagner. The result resembles less the perfect microcosm of a world 
that is War and Peace than the memoirs of a journalist put into 
novel form. Except in the chapters leading to the assassination, 
when the novel lifts to a new plane of vitality and suspense, the 
writing has a dullness of surface that may be partly the fault of the 
translator. Only comparison with the Russian could tell us whether 
Mr. Aldanov’s original description of Marx was as flat as the follow- 
ing: “ Marx was a man of medium height, slightly stooped, his body 
somewhat larger than it shouk( have been in propertion to his height, 
with an enormous head. a dark-yellow, sickly-looking face, almost 
abnormally covered with hair, and extraordinarily brilliant eyes.” 
Any newspaper of the period might have told us as much and as 
little as that. 


Tolstoy’s Napoleon is not much more than a puppet, but a puppet 
that comes into the room with one. Aldanov’s great men all move 
at a distance and behind a gauze of description. Only Alexander II 
and Dostoievsky have an air of life. Dostoievsky, indeed, with his 
suffering and his struggling against poverty, seems so much the man 
himself that the whole interview with him fills the reader with 
anguish. Apart from this interview and the assassination, the novel 
is undistinguished. Were the publisher to omit the chapters on 
Bismarck, Gladstone, etc., the remainder as a picture of St. Petersburg 
in the ‘seventies would not be particularly memorable. The author 
may protest that such a suggestion is impertinent, but it is a com- 
ment on the novel that one can make it with no sense of impertinence 
at all. 


Mr. Hanley’s new novel Emily shows the aftermath of events more 
terrible than any that shook the nineteenth century, but his characters 
are not the makers of history. Emily and her soldier husband are 
the common people of the world driven to breaking point by the 
machinations of the great. The husband, John, returns on leave 
from Burma to find their home has been destroyed in the blitz and 
their first child has lost his reason in an air-raid. Emily and her 
second child are living unwanted in furnished rooms in Stratford; 
she has existed only for her husband’s return, but he is a changed 
man. He has seen the horrors of the jungle, and, having grown out 
of his natural environment, has fallen in love with a girl who has 
more to offer him than Fmily with her unsophisticated manners and 
tasteless clothes. Emily, who longs to rebuild her lost home, realises 
she has lost him. Both are bewildered ima shattered world, and their 
nerves are on edge: “ They’re smashing the world up. Oh damn 
the bloody world. You can build the world, bricks and mortar. You 
can build, but you can’t build lives.” Told economically and un- 
pretentiously, the story has passages, such as those that describe the 
courage of Emily and the little boy in the air-ratd shelter, rhat are 
almost too painful to read. “ You’re not the only one,” says the land- 
lady, “and. that'll be a comfort to you. I know it’s a comfort 10 
lots of people today. Even though you've a little boy in the mad- 
house, so to speak, at least he’s living, isn’t he, and lots of little boys 
are not, because they’re dead, killed in these awful raids. We have 
to be thankful for all the small mercies God sends us.” To that 
comfort for our times, little can be added. 


Emily, with its chorus of old gossips, is unrelieved tragedy. Mr. 
Liddell enhances with comedy the sadness of The Last Enchantments 
of suburban life in the university city of Christminster. He writes of 
two brothers, Andrew and Stephen Faringdon, inseparable com- 
panions who have shared an unhappy childhood and now attempt ' 
maintain together a life of self-sufficient contentment. They “ enjoyed 
a degree of felicity and independence which was enough to annoy 
other people extremely,” yet, in spite of themselves, they are drawa 
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into the lives of their neighbours. They have charity, understanding 
and a tendency to romanticise leavened by the practical wisdom of 
their housekeeper, Mrs. Preston.“The three become the comforters 
of Mrs. Foyle, whose wretched daughter, married. through her 
mother’s efforts and sacrifices to a wealthy baronet, allows the 
pathetic, deformed old woman to die in the workhouse. Meanwhile 
we are entertained by the eccentricities of Mr. Waterfield (his tea- 
party is one of the chief enchantments of the book), the comments 
of Mrs. Preston and the sight of Miranda Foyle playing a ridiculous 
Ophelia at the Christminster Theatre—all described with a humane 
humour rare in these days of inhuman wit. The characters develop 
for us through their actions and their own comments on events, the 
brothers holding themselves, as best they can, as witnesses apart 
until there is forced from Andrew Faringdon the conclusion: “ We 
are taught not to pass judgement on people—and we know very 
little about them. But if we may not hate the sinner, we are to hate 
the sin. On actions we must, if we have any moral consciousness, 
pronounce at least some sort of tentative verdict, like that of a 
coroner’s court. When I heard of Mrs. Foyle’s relegation to the 
workhouse it seemed the most wicked act I had ever fully realised— 
things in the newspapers, thank God, do not come home to one with 
such force.” This is Mr. Liddell’s fourth novel, and his steadily 
maturing gift for English comedy keeps alive in present-day literature 
the tradition of Jane Austen and Mrs. Gaskell. 

Mr. Davidson is an American writer, and his novel The Steeper 
Cliff deals with the screening of German journalists in the American- 
occupied zone of Germany. The hero, Andrew Cooper, a “ desk- 
officer,” brings to his job the fanaticism of the civilian, and the novel, 
which maintains a level of high competence throughout, is interesting 
to the English reader in the light it throws on the American view 
of this fanaticism: “We Americans are setting the most rigid stan- 
dards of anybody. Not because we’re politically the most advanced. 
No, it’s psychological. We’re Puritans by tradition. We cannot bring 
ourselves to compromise with evil, not officially. . . . I’ve been in 
all the zones. . . . All the others will use Nazis. The French 
because they’re indifferent. The British because they’re devious. 
The Russians because they can shoot them later. The only Puritans 
left in the world are the Americans.” OLIVIA MANNING. 


Shorter Notice 


British Chess. By Kenneth Matthews. (Britain in Pictures. Collins. 5s.) 


WHEN the German champion Bogoljubow found himself out of form 
at the Nottingham Tournament of 1936 he was heard to grumble: 
“T am playing like an Englishman!” We appear to have accepted 
our modern inferiority at the game of chess with a resignation which 
does more credit to our good-nature than to our traditions. For 
the tradition is there, and Mr. Matthews deserves our thanks for 
reminding us of it in such an agreeable fashion. McDonnell, Staun- 
ton and Blackburne were all as good as the contemporary giants 
from other lands and one of them, Staunton, has left his mark more 
firmly on the game of chess than any other master. This book is a 
tribute of an enthusiastic amateur, and the story it tells, embellished 
with pictures and illustrative games, 1s always an interesting and often 
an exciting one. 











ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Office : 
rARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Established 1824 


INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 


FIRE MARINE - BURGLARY & THEFT 
Accidents of all kinds’ - - - - Motor Vehicles 
LIFE (with and without profits) - Estate Duty Policies 
Family Protection - - Children’s Deferred Assurances 
and Educational Endowments - - - Annuities 


The Company undertakes the duties of Executor and Trustee 














FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Ir technical conditions alone provided a safe guide to the Stock 
Exchange outlook one could reasonably expect a substantial improve. 
ment from today’s levels in the absence of some fresh blow to 
investment sentiment. It is now widely recognised that most sections 
of the market are thoroughly sold out. Such necessitous and nervous 
selling as is likely to take place in present circumstances has been 
completed. In the words of one well-known market analyst, “the 
phase of panic is over and the phase of funk has begun.” An addi- 
tional source of technical strength to the market is the existence of 
a fair-sized “ bear ” account. Jobbers in the ordinary course of their 
business have gone as short as dealing conditions have allowed, and 
professional speculators who take a pessimistic view of the outlook 
for leading industrial Ordinary shares have acted on that view. From 
time to time these commitments on the “bear” side have to be 
covered, and the resultant buying is a welcome sustaining influence 
on prices on dull days. Unfortunately, the technical condition of 
markets, although important, is not the key factor in assessing the 
likely trend of prices except on a short view. Before any really 
Sustained recovery can set in it is essential that the investment 
community as a whole should be prepared to act on a conviction 
that quotations in relation to the profit and dividend outlook are 
unduly low. That stage has not yet been reached. 


INFLATION IN AMERICA 


I take this view in spite of the fresh evidences of an inflationary 
trend on the other side of the Atlantic. It is now clear that the 
Wages-prices spiral in America is being given another upward twist 
by third-round wage increases, rearmament expenditure, stockpiling 
programmes and heavy capital expenditure. Moreover, even con- 
servative business opinion in America is no longer afraid that a fresh 
increase in selling prices would curtail demand and employment. 
All this implies a continuation of high prices for primary commodities 
for some time to come and, incidentally, no relief to this country 
in the “battle of the gap.” What I fail to see is how high prices 
in America can lead to a reversal of disinflationary policy here. There 
is no hint of any such possibility in Sir Stafford Cripps’s latest 
pronouncement on our internal position. Once again. he has gone 
out of his way to reaffirm, on the one hand, his belief that the set- 
back in some of the consumer goods is not a bad thing and, on the 
other, that there need be no fear of an old-time slump unless there 
is a breakdown on the export side. The balance must therefore be 
tilted sharply in favour of the capital goods industries and against 
those which depend on luxury or semi-luxury spending: 


A LIQUIDATION SHARE 


In the recent market setback even the shares whose value depends 
not on earnings but on ultimate liquidation of the companies con- 
cerned have fallen quite appreciably. A case in point is the Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, whose £1 Ordinary units have come down 
in recent weeks from 34s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. Admittedly this movement 
has been due partly to the Leftist swing of Burmese politics, but the 
main influence has been the effect of depressed market conditions on 
the “bull” account built up in the shares earlier this year. This 
company’s fleet has been taken over by the Burmese Government, 
and a tribunal of three, consisting of a Rangoon High Court judge, 
a Burmese Government official and a manager of Burma Corporation, 
another British-owned undertaking, has just begun proceedings to fix 
compensation. 

In Glasgow, where the company has its headquarters, the opinion 
is held that for its fleet and for the assets denied to the enemy under 
instructions from the British Government during the war the com- 
pany should receive a very substantial sum. Estimates range between 
£750,000 and £1,500,000. The interesting point for investors is that 
apart from compensation for undertakings taken over or destroyed 
the company holds cash and investments in this country to an amount 
of just under £2,400,000. This is equivalent to about 22s. per {I 
Ordinary share, so that at the present price of 26s. 6d. a buyer 1s 
paying 4s. 6d. a share, equivalent to about £450,000, for the whole 
of the company’s compensation claims, In my view, the final break- 
up should work out at a substantially higher figure than this, but 
buyers may have to exercise patience. 
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VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 





INCREASED PROFIT 





Tue thirty-second annual general meeting of the Venezuelan Oil Con- 
cessions, Ltd., was held in London on July 13th, Sir Andrew Agnew, 
CBE., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts : — 

The profit and loss account for 1947 shows a profit of £2,619,248, com- 
pared with £1,012,942 in 1946. Our gross income from oil sales has 
reached the large total of £35,603,679, being almost double the corre- 
sponding figure for 1946. Two main factors contribute to this increase, 
the first being that the company’s production of crude oil exceeded the 
1946 figure by some 22 per cent., and the second being the considerable 
increase in crude oil prices during the year. 


RIsING Costs 


I must draw your attention once again to the rising costs of production, 
Substantial new items of expenditure have been incurred, particularly 
in the way of social services and pensions. Labour costs in Venezuela 
are still climbing and material prices show an appreciable increase, even 
on the high levels of 1946. While the higher costs of production have 
been more than absorbed by our increased income, production cannot 
continue indefinitely to rise, nor will prices remain indefinitely at the 
present high levels. On the other hand, operating costs, and in particular 
labour costs and the cost of social services, are less likely to react, even 
when the industry is faced with more difficult conditions. 

The combined total of Venezuelan income tax and United Kingdom 
tax on profits comes to the large figure of £13,814,616. The United 
Kingdom tax provision depends on the amount of Venezuelan tax in that 
the latter is allowed as a charge in computing profits subject to the former. 
Our company, being a United Kingdom company, is in this respect 
handicapped in relation to our U.S. competitors, who are allowed to 
deduct from their U.S. tax assessment the full amount of their Venezuelan 
tax payment. 

RELATIONS WitH GOVERNMENT 

The Venezuelan Government decided that some benefit from the situa- 
tion must be reflected in the nation’s revenue from oil and, after nego- 
tiation, the company agreed that fo®a period ending November Ist, 1948, 
a somewhat higher price should be paid for Government royalty oil than 
would have been the case if this-had been calculated in accordance with 
the formula normally employed. Under the exceptional conditions affect- 
ing the oil market, your directors are satisfied that such an arrangement 
is not unreasonable. All other large producing companies in Venezuela 
have concluded agreements on similar linés. The Venezeulan Govern- 
ment are considering new tax measures to secure an equilisation between 
the total tax payment to them and the net profits of the producer. I 
think it can fairly be claimed that the oil industry in Venezuela has 
accorded the Government an outstanding degree of co-operation. We 
are looking forward with confidence to continued good relations with 
the Government. 

We have been equally active in our field operations. Our increased 
output came from the La Paz and Bachaquero fields. The former, 
owing to the development of the deep limestone oil reservoir, has become 
our most important oil source and one of the most outstanding in 
Venezuela. Its yield is now at the rate of over 100,000 barrels daily and 
the producing conditions, which are, of course, the subject of the most 
careful observation, scientific study and control, appear to be very satis- 
factory 

Developments in our other fields have been largely of a routine nature, 
with the exception of our deep well at Concepcion, C€.148, which 
encountered the limestone formation under apparently favourable condi- 
tions and, despite considerable mechanical difficulties, will, we hope, 
shortly be completed as a producer at a depth of about 12,000 feet. An 
event of considerable importance was the discovery of commercial pro- 
duction in the first well in our Lake concessions, VL1, details of which 
are given in the report. Owing to its isolated position in the middle of 
the lake, the well has had to be closed in until the necessary oil-handling 
facilities can be installed. 

As regards the prospects for the current year, while the cost of our 
Operations continues to rise, you will doubtless be aware that the large 
proportion of last year’s increase in crude oil prices only took effect in 
the latter part of 1947, and were thus only partially reflected in our last 
year’s results. Moreover, the published figures of the volume of our pro- 
duction so far this year are some 27 per cent. higher than that of the 
corresponding period of last year, and show that we have now achieved 
an average rate of 300,000 barrels daily. Accordingly, despite the 
Prospect of increased payments to the Venezuelan Government and gener- 
ally rising costs, we can look to the future with confidence. 


The report was adopted. 
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A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 


a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 


£40 a School Term 


for Five years from the date 
when your child goes to school 


Write for particulars applicable to 
your own age and requirements to 


The 
STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1825 Assets exceed £54,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
London: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 
and 15a Pall Mali, S.W.! 


























THIS ENGLAND 


LS gage Englishman fancies himself as 
a farmer. He loves the countryside 
with all the zest of the confirmed townee. 
Yet the hedgerows of England are indeed 
the very warp of the national scene and 
an English country garden is the perfect 
setting for all idyllic dreams In many 
a village rectory, hall and inn there are 
discerning folk who long ago discovered 
the virtues of Balkan Sobranie, and who 
wisely néverchanged. The economy of long 
emoking, the pleasure of an aroma thateven 
the ladies appreciate, the gentle satis- 
faction which makes smoking a pleasure 
that never cloys—these are the gifts of 
Balkan Sobranie in pipe or cigarette... 
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LONDON WC2 
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While the 


year is still 
yourself a _holiday—a holiday of rest 


young give 


recreation and zest in the up-to-date 
yet comfortable atmos 


ae phere of a Scottish 
Trust Hotel 
—n Your choice is wide 
- A Please write to the 
Hotel you select 





LIST OF HOTELS 
Corrie Hotel 
Corrie, Arran 
Douglas Hotel 
Brodick, Arran 
Lamlash Hotel 
Lamiash, Arran 
Crawford Hotel 
Crawford, Lanarkshire. 
Dougtas Arms Hotel 
s, Lanarkshire 
ote! Lanark. 
ote! Lanark. 
ull Hotel 
Killearn, Stirlingshire. 
Gartocharn Hotel 
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Lochiomonside. 
“All easy to reach by RAIL 
OR ROAD.” 


PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST 
(Glasgow) Led 
Newton Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 


Phone : DOUGLAS 6886 














PURELY PERSONAL. 





EPRESSION CENTRED OVER 


ICELAND perhaps they 
haven't heard of King Six (1/7d. 
Cigars. 
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Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- 
r line, Line averaging 32 letters. Min. 


lines. Boz No. 1/- extra. 
DR. ay notepaper, 500, 18/6; 1,000 
30/6; t free. Samples on request.— 


w. Terme | Enniskillen. Northern Ireland. 
GREA Saving, Suits, Overcoats 
turned equal to new from 100s.; list 
free; good clothes need highest grade super 
tailoring. —WALKER’S SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND 
TAILORING WORKS Ls... lford Lane, 
Ilford, Essex. (Dept 16.) 
MERICAN CLOTH. 
4 tables, shelves, etc., printed tile pat- 
tern in light green or sky, width 37 {ns., 
price 10/3 per yard, postage 1/- AMERI- 
can Ctorn, white, in lengths “ ins. x 
16 ins., price, 5 lengths, 20/-, postage 1/- 
—Certic & Co. (Dept. 804), Mail Order 
Stores, Bedford 
MERICAN RHODES SCHOLAR seeks 
inexpensive accommodation in or near 
Oxford for self. wife and baby for two 
years from October, 1 Box No. 60B 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE.— 
Write for Fur Crusade Leaflet telling 
how to kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely, with comments on other 
slaughter methods.—Masor C. VAN DER ByYL, 
4 Treeunter Rad. London, S.W 1) 
YANCER SUFFERER 48187 Poor 
J woman (50) needs cost of transport to 


table baize, for 


hospital for treatment, at 10s. a aily for 
six weeks Please help Jewellery wel- 
comed and sold This is but one of many 


sad cases for whom funds are urgently 





needed.—-NATIONAL Socrety For Cancer Re- 
LigF (Dept. G.7), 47, Victoria Street, 8.W.1 
YOUPON FREE.—Cream Calico Lengths 
/ (a) new, 7 ft. x 2 ft., 12s. 6d. each; 
(b) new, 7 ft. x 5) ft., 27s. 6d. each; (c) as 
new, 13 ft. x 27 in., 2 each; (d) white 
cotton lengths, as new 12 ft. x 30 in., 20s. 
each; (e) off - ine sths, perfect 
condition, 12 ft. x 6d. each 
Carr. free Satisfact money back.— 
H. Conwar Lip. (Dept 139-143, Stoke 
Newington High Street N.16 
YOUPON FREE Material, 
Nylon in white, cream, primrose, 
daffodil or old gold. all new ion g panels, 


ideal for undies, dresses curtains, price 25/. 





parcel, postage 9d EGYPTIAN CoTTON, long 
panels, mo cross seams, paste shades 
orange, gold, primrose, sky, light green 
deep rose, white or cream price 25/- 
parce! posts 9d Rayon, long panels 
in white irquoise or deep rose, 
price 30/- "parcel, postage 9d etic & 
Co (Dept. 804). Mail Order Stores 
Bedford 


articles of tailored 











C8 wearin l 
rned from 110s Also 
epa ani et Cc all or 
Renew-We an, Ltp., 15 Buckingham Pal Rd. , 
S.W.1 (opposite Roya Slows! Abbey 7348 
Fk" MS ze 5 6d. each 
P 24 hours’ 
service rints uly each, en- 
largements, postcard x 5) Is. 6d., 
mounted 2s. 6d Add 6d. post and ckin 


Robertson St., 
FILMS!!! o 0 
only 2s. 8d er 
boxes of 6 and a 
spools) 
Absolutely reli. 
summer.—Focus, 
adilly, London, 


Girrorp Born, 36 
Fu MS! FILMS! ! 
and 620 cameras 
of 6 exposures in 
(minimum quantity 6 
and packing Is er order 
able Buy now for the 
Ltp., 40, Sackville St. Pic 





Dyes Hessian, 


J URNISHING FABRIC 
1 for cur- 


no coupons, close weave 
loose covers “attrac tive 

gold, sky, golden ‘brown, green, 
tomato or sa.mon, any length 
5/11 yard, 
wide, 6/11 
available 

Yo. (Dept 





we 


tains, 
shades 
rust, cherry, 
supplied 40 ins 
postage 1/-. 54 ins 
postage 1/- Samples 
send 6d. stamps.—CeEtic 
Mail Order Stores. Bedford 
I -ANOVER = S&CRETARIAL Services 8. 

Princes Street ee Square, W.1. 
Telephone, Mayfair: 421 DvuPLICATING, 
TYPEWRITING, etc Temperary office staf 
supplied 

EAL’S Remake Mattresses (except cer- 

tain spring interior types) and clean 
cases.—Write for folder ‘“* Re-making Bed. 


804) 











ding.’ Heat and Son L.. 196, Tottenham 
Court Road. W 1 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Medals, especially collections, gold and 
rare silver pieces. Standard Catalogue of 
English Coins, Seaby’s Monthly Coin 
and Meda! Bullet 5s. per annum A. 
Seasy. Lro., 65, Great Portland Street 
History, IS NOT DULL.—No, you will 
find English History intensely interest- 
ing in the new Course written by J 
Hampven Jacxson the historian for the 


Lonpon ScHooL or JouRNALISM Prepared for 
those who—perhaps through bad teaching 
at school—acquired a dislike for what is 
a fascinating subject it opens the door to 
life-long — B Send for Prospectus 
also of Course in English Litera- 
STRONG), 
Fiction Poetry and Radio 
The only School under patron- 
spaper proprietors Re. 
ee Book from—Prospectus 
Gordon Square, London, 


a=> 


of Course 
ure (written by L A. G 
Journalism, 
Plays, et« 


TALENT.—Write 
rica v 





- - Forita we 
[RvisiBLe ME NDING. E n and 
L mn garments itr mended 
in two weeks, laddered stock in thre 
days.—Cal!l or send marking age.—-BeLi 
INVISISLe Menvers Lip... 22. New Bond 
st 
EWELLERY of all descriptions wanted 
e Highe es paid Diamonds, 
watches, bracetots rings, pearl necklets, 
old gold, jewellery and silver; also (for 
scrap) watch-cases, rings with stones miss- 
ing, etc Cash or offer per return post or 
telegram .—Aram, TD (Dept 8/2). 27, 
Courtfield Road, London, 8.W.7. Bankers 
Ltd 
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ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly 
mended in 3 days; burns, tears and 
moth damages repaired in 7 days. 
(mark damage ae or call.—KniTsace 


Service, Lro., #6 Oxford St.. London, 
wa (Tottenham Ct. Rd. end). 
ADIES aNo GENTLEMEN—Lonely? Then 


PEr- 


join Friendship Circle.—Write, 
Great 


SONAL SERVICE ORGANISATION, 12, 

Russell Street London, W.C.1. 
EODIAN DressmakxinG Service. Leodian 
4 Ltd., have re-opened this department 

and are ‘now making Leodian Styles in cus. 


tomers’ own materials Charges, including 
trimmings, from 55s. Write for style pees 
and particulars.—Lsopian Lp. S.P.47) 
Union- House, Leeds 2. 


IS BEST.—HEeATH AND 
announce that their 
Herbs is again available, 
health remedies.—For 
and your name and 
HEATH AND HEATHER, 


NATURE'S WAY 
+ HeaTHerR, Ltp 
famous Book of 
listing their natural 
a@ copy send ld. stamp 
address to Dept. C 22 
T., St. Albans 
N=. TEACHING TECHNIQUES of film 
filmstrip wallsheet radio, gramophone, 
etc., have their own monthly journal. 
This splendid magazine . . opistandingly 
good,” says The London Teacher 
year, specimen copy 1/6.—Publisher “Leen 
AND LISTEN, 30 Fleet St.. London, E.C4 
DARACHUTES. A.16 panels; each panel 
B 36 in. at base tapering to lin. and 84 in 
long. 1. Pure white silk j par 32s. 6d.. § Par 
60s., Whole Par 115s. 2. Red, Blue, Orange, 









Apple Green or Dk. Green ; erfine cotton 
4 Par 32s. 6d., Whole Par. 60s. State second 
choice. B. Cream Cambric, 12 panels; each 


banel 20 in. at base tapering to 2 in. and 
x 











60 in. long. Whole Par 6d. carr. free. 
Satisfaction or money H. Conway, 
Lto. (Dept. 281). 139-143, Stone Newington 
High Street, London, N.16 
PHENOMENAL | PRIC ES! We pay re- 

markably high pric for Ou and 
MoperNn irge, porcelain Dinner Services. 
Any Service Breakfast. Tea, Dessert—of 
fine quality porcelain and, preferably, richly 
decorated are of value Jon’t sell before 
con isultir 1 us. We Pay more Lortes, Lrp., 
Anti Dealers (E 1912). 898, Wigmore 

London, W.1 
YOU HELP towards 


PF EASE WILI 
needed for Air I 
cared for by 


Bed for 
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Paralysed 
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on tiny in . Appea 

DISTRESSED Arp ASSOCIA 

74. Brook 1.6 

JRE-WAR ality roasted 
ground day of dispatch. 1 Ib s 

2 Ibs., 6s as 34 Ib 10s., inc, psig 

highest 1 rds) JAMAICA PLANTATIONS, 

Ltp., 118 Bal ards Lane, London, N.3 

*¢ R COMPOST MAKER Embodies 
nature's ee method of providing 

the living bacteria hich bring about the 

decomposition of vegetable matter. One 

packet (1/3) is suffix en: to make 2 tons of 

sweet-smelling s rich in humus, in 

afew weeks ly herbal. Requires no 

turning Made from the famous Mave 

Bruce formula Of Seedsmen and Stores, 

or direct (3d. ex for postage) from Cuasg 


Lrp., 33, The Chertsey 


Grang: 
| AINWATER BUTTS and Garden Tubs 


Solid oak Manufactured by skilled 
coopers As exhibited at the Daily Mail 
Ideal Home Exhibition Various s 
Order early.—Leaflet from pus wicks, 52 
Grosvenor St London W 
I HEUMATISM ARTHRITIS? Warmth 

is one of the greatest relieving agents 
known A Warmex Electric Blanket costs 
about Id. per week’to run. Converts your 
bed into a delightful retreat, a warm, cosy 
nest. Size, 50 in. x 24 in Price, 69s. 6d 
complete with 6 ft. flex and adaptor and 

year guarantee —Pull details from 
Warmex, Lrp Cambridge. 
QTAMPS Big range of Georgian 
J Colonials, many scarce. all 1d. each.— 
Approval, CHEESEMAN 16 Addiscombe Ra 
Watford ‘ 
'® WRITER 

for the journalist and 
to write and sell 
Annual subscription, 18s 
HUTCHINSON PeERtopicaL Co. Lp 
Queen St.. London W.C.2 
TFMODDLERS TO GRANDFATHERS flock 


—The Hutchinson monthly 
author, tells how 
articles and stories. 
6d., post free, from 
10. Great 





to our Services. Meetings and Clubs, 
This Evangelistic Social Welfare. Medical 
and Youth Work is a necessity. That is 
why we need your support. Will pou please 
help? Superintendent. The Rev —_— 
FP. W. Bollom, East En ~ panatoen. 583, Com- 


Mercial R London 
[*PISTS to address faeaitiiien at home 
q Excellent remuneration Fortes, 121, 
Charing Cross Road. W.C.2 

prior 1870. with 


WANTED. Old Books 

coloured plates of Flowers, 
Birds, Costume, Views, etc 
Baker, 96, “weer Vale Rd., 


YVANTED.—s tories and 
American journals 

Holycro Thurles 

\ TATCHES WANTED —New, Old, Dis- 
used, Out of Order Top prices paid. 

P Cash or offer by return.—Kay’s 

(SN) 19. Hopwood Ave Manchester, 4 

\ RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 

booklet.—THe Rec ne oe INSTITUTE (Dept. 


Writ 
Dover, 
articles for 
Donatp Craia, 





85G Paiace Gate Lo yn 4 
oh 000 —, “FILM STORIES.—A 
al Newspaper is 

su —y "te encour age i} 
the Screen The Scnoot 
can help you ersonal 
Home Tuition by one of Britain’s 
leading film writers Other Courses by 
Beverley NICHOLS En1p BLtYrton, JouHN 
Brorny, etc., in Suorr Srortes, Journatirsm, 
PLAY-WRITING Free Book- 





‘Earn ANotHER INCome,”’ from ScHoo. 
or AvuTuorsnir, Lrp. (The Modern School) 
33. Glouces ter D eae Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C 





= Yous. Ostprent SeRvant "—some 

flections on correspond lence bet 

Government Departm 

Frank and brightly written .. 

| ale | should i ~ - ir , Ernest 

post free from the Insrrrurg 

Pusu” ADMINISTRATION, 18, Ashley Place 
8.W.1. or from any booksel wer. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Re 








DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial 
Careers. Thorough training at St. 
Goprtc’s Cottece, 2, Arkwright Rd wa 
Ham. 5986. Good posts found for al! quaij. 
fied students. Resid. and day students. 
YOMMON ENTRANCE Expert ty 
Boys, 10-1, Except results. Schl 
environment. Good food. Sea, mountain 
air.—Ivor M. Cross, M.A Cantab, Barsara 
oss, B.A. Oxon, Lapley Gra 
Glandyfi Machynileth. ' Wales. Tel; 


Glandyfi 243 
AVIES, LAING & DICK. 7. Holland 
Park, W 11.—Individual tuition fo 
examinations Navy Special Entry, Army 
Entrance (new scheme) Ist M.B., Higher 
and Schoo! Certificates, London Matricula. 
tion, University Entrance and Scholarships, 
el.: Park 7 
Fortisn | SERVICE: HOME CIVIL SER- 
etc Tuition for new exams, 
including preparation for_ interviews, by 
Davies's" who gained over 500 successe 
Administrative Grade exams. between 1977 
and 1939 Consultations by appointment for 
detailed advice Tuition also for degrees, 
school and higher certificates, and other 
eXams. Separate accommodation for tuition 
for Public Schools Entrance Davies's, 
Hyde Park Gate S.W.7. WES 6564. 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, ete. 
Postal Ti Beton for Lond. Matric 
BA., BS B.Sc. Econ.., 
Diplomas, Sch 
fees instalment Pros. 
pectus, C. D. Parker, M.A., LI D., Dept. 
B.93, WOL SEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894), 
\ AYFAIR SECRET —— COLLEGE, 
4 57. Duke St W.1. MAY 6626-7 
M\HE Y.W.C.A. offers in autumn a special 
short course of training in Y.W.C.A. 
ween 35 

















work and methods, to women bet 
and 45 years with some previous xperieaae 
in Christian social work Det on 
application to “S.C.” PERSONNEL Secese 
TARY, Y.W.C.A., Great Russe.| Street, 
London, W.C.1 
“PU 'BLIC CG APPOINT! TMENT s 
None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies 
|) 5 — SCHOOL, __ WESTBURT-ON- 
mM, Bristol Head Mat: wanted 
in September for Senior Girls Boarding 
School (ages 11-18) S.R.N ——— ation 
and progressive outlook on he essential 
Must be good organiser and fond of 
trom £250 per annum 


hildren Salary 
@resideni) according to age 
Apply HEADMISTRESS 


and experience, 


B.C. invites applications for post of 
I . HoME TALKS P RODUCER in London. Duties 
e the choice of ubjects for talks 





thereof 








and discussions, and arr: ang ement 

from the initial stage through _ the pre- 
paration of scripts, to the work in the 
studios Salary on a_ grade rising by 
annual increments of £40 to 4 maximum 


of £890 per annum.—Detailed applications 


to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER Broadcasting 
House, London W.l, marked Home 
Talks, Spt.,”” within 7 days For acknow- 
ledgement enclose stamped addressed en- 
velope 


or Woman) _ 
Girls’ Pub 
Full-time t 4 


C= T (Man ted for 
September for hool 
available 





Room or fiat 

up to University Scholarship standard 

Burnham Scale.—Apply immediately, Heao- 

MISTRESS, WESTONBIRT ScnHoo., Tetbury, 
Applica. 


G) 

Cn SERVICE COMMISSION 
tions are invitea for appointment tos 

temporary Post of PsycHoLoGisT at the Civit 

Boaro, Stoke d’Abernon, 





SERVICE SELECTION 
Candidates must have an Honours Degree 
in Psychology or its equivalent, and pre- 
ferably also practical experience in Voca- 
tional Psychology Salary £900- £1,100 
(men); the scale for women is somewhat 
lower Full particulars and application 
forms from the Secrerary, Crvim Servics 
Commission, 6, Burlington Garder Lon- 
don, W.1, quoting No. 2219 App.ication 
forms must be received by July 24th, 19498 
OINT Commirree’s V.D. Curnic, New- 
CASTLE GENERAL HOSPITAL Applications 
ASSISTANT 


e invited for the post of Senior 
accordance with the 





ONER aiary in 
recommendation of the Joint Negotiating 
€ommittee (Hospital Staffs), i.e., £380 pa. 


increments of £12 10s, to 


rising by annual 

£455, the commencing salary to be assessed 
according to the experience of the person 
appointed.—Applications together with 
copies of two testimonials, to be sent to 





MACFARLANE Medica! Director, 
s Clinic, General Hospital 
within 10 days of 


Dr. W. V 
Joint Committee 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4 








this advertisement appearing 
K ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
x Crayrorp Manor Hovse Centre FO 
ComMUNITY EpucatTion.—Applications  afe 
invited from persons with suitable qualif 
tions and experience for appointmer as 
full-time Warven Salary £500 pet 
annum, with accommodation on the pre- 


mises Further information obtainable 
from the County Epucation Orricer, Spring- 
field, Maidstone, to whom application (no 
forms issued) should be sent, giving full 
particulars of age, education, experience, 
etc., and the names of three referees, with- 
in three weeks of the appearance of this 
advertisement. 
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ne re. 
et ween 2 ’ = 
EEDS GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL | ‘FUE B.B.C. invites application: > 
om L eee invit applic Ps mi leat post of Prounduagey ASSISTANT = the | CONCERTS 
. nors invite applic ons for the Post BS - ~ r = a 
; a ory A = Se chess indepen ee ee ee a artment, Broadly | rans SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
UTE @ ort School, vacant owing to the retirement Satatten’ sen a ce on. the pre- } ereiere Ee. Noel Lee (pianoforte), 
Place, , 2 s. Lesiie Kirk, as from the beginning , . —_-~ e micro- ck Riddle (viola). Winter Garden | 
¢ ,> ener Tere: 1060 Candidates a of educational programmes for Theatre, Sun., July 18th, at 7.30. Overture- | 
¥ he § u ‘ 9 ididat schools. so ° > alle th > ts . ~ fe . ‘s — 
—s mast hold Honours Degree of a British sa pg gh — eS eee i. in forte. Concerto in O eee: Piano- | 
as h 4 ~ BY = Sc oho : rt - Candidates should have an interest, in writ- Symphc : ro in ‘italy (Beriioey. } 
ne School, in i inio' choo n ing for the radio rat ~ Ml Asoc Tickets i On "heat 
‘etarial Preparat Department in a separate build- a ae ne Pa oa! 3 Po ferabl yoo (Hol, 8881) All A oe os srom Theatre | 
t Se. ms rs abou t 660 pupils Salary a tae ae ony ~ | ger nd gents and LYNFORD-JQEL, } 
N.W3 Burnham Scale. Full par-| ence.  Preferer — ail t + | Se ose win Sq., W.l. Pres. by 0.0.C 
wil: he 6 aoe sined from the Secaz- ae le I re - —~ w i be giver I with RupoLpu MESSEL | 
one ~~ # rl sh School, Headingley pI A er a ~ ire 7 ‘Pending the MERcurY (Par aX 00), Intimate Opera. | @ 
at Hill, Leeds, 6. Applications should be sent Establishme ent not erporacion S post-war | rs., Fr Sat., 5.30 and 8.0. | 
to the CHAIRMAN at the School before 8th e ow proceeding, the post | —_ 5 
—~- October, 1948 ee oe olidated | 
rising by annual ments | a) an 9 - nin 
— ACOTTISH LEADERSHIP TRAINING mrasing DY nual increments | ACCOMMODATION, VACANT | § 
Tange, k ASSOCIATIO (Tue Scorrisn Com- must be made on the pre- j ITE 
: MITTEE FOR HE TRAINING OF COMMUNITY which can : tov ethes vith AND WANTED 
Centre WorKERS AND YouTH LEADERS) of the post and informatior CCOMMODATION is ‘offered 
This Committee, appointed by the Secretary erannuation position of teachers 4 man to another, in quiet co : 
of men for —, ne applications the B.B.C., be obtained from | tage, 38 miles London, comfort : ¢ 
for the post o RINCIPAL uror (Edin- Orrt cm. B.B.C adenating for holiday or other perio | Z 
burgh) for Courses of rofessiona! training yn Ww a ars f - professional othe want } asea On CS if 
for person noe 1g _~— emp oyment * : . addre ed ~ velope The closing | break.—Box 82B | : 
as Communit Yentre jorkers and Youth ate for the receipt of t comple - | _— 2 . 
Leaders The appointment will date from Cation forms is gt. gg wn se apel.. | A ogg yy . it for next term | iia gl sie erlence o 
January, 1949, and the Tutor will be re: should be mar Finan’ Geentaaen | wanes tes eee attending St. | § 
Jared to direct the work and. orgs “1 | Assistant, Spr l ogramme | Paul's Girls’ School Mon, to Fri., | Be" Tle Gene/a (ONS 
assist ures and tutorials y TN as she goes home week-end Box No. 62B. | { 
dates he uld have had practical experience IVERSITY COLLEG > + JEVON : - 
in Clubs 3 and Community Centres. A know- Applications are ee Py @ N 7 a : all rar Be oa a 
edge of social conditions, public services ment as SECRETARY oF THE APPoOI + ernemne from end Sept. D it le heaven $. 3 mi sit 
agrees, statutory and voluntary organisations, in COMMITTEE combined w ith the ee ae single. B th ” Bit ae si ong: r : F 
a ihe feld of lelsure-time ‘and recreational | WARoen of non-residential studerits. Salary | OWN cooker.” Garage. No linen. | 1 
<A is ~ssentia urs stam ~ range e ite st ents Salary os < arage r line 
‘uitlon _ Ss ence Di oms is + - ; om a — £500- £ 800.—Particulars of the good town. Some help available.—Box 46B E 
3. Social § iploma, although not essen appointment on applicati t | 
_ tial, would be a recommendation. Salary | Recrstrar. pean: o the ¥WNER of small excellently equipped F 
from £800 (man), £700 (woman): scale | J house will Ler S.C halt to parents | { 
ete. and placing according to qualifications and | with daughter aged nine. 3 bed, 2 ] i 
Spec. experience The post is superannuable } usual, plus hot water Own ¢ Tel 
omm., Application forms and further information } Malton Dist Oct.. 6 months or longer 
‘ — ‘ is or longer 
Cert together with a copy of the prospectus of | SITUATIONS VACANT AND | Féasonabie rent.—Box No. 55B 























Pros. the trainin ourses, can be obtained orem “ 
Dept. the Or ISING SECRETARY. S.L.T.A.. W ANTED ( XFORD. Furnd. hse. to Ler. 4 wks., F 
1894), Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. App-icat a... Aug.-Sept., 4) gns. 3 bedrms Con- | { 
LEGE along : mm theese om of ve recent testi- ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT required | venient city. Garage Tel. Ref Box 66B f 
’ . monials, shou e returned to the above : for Univ ure « an Se 3 
1 " address not later than 7th September, 1948 Shorthand- pple ns oni gage 4 c =a “ : on’ Bay my o- w..a, 2... i 
pec ferred Minimum salary, £3 pelt ag Wadhi se], . oe ~ i ‘ 
mn Salary, 00.—Applica- adhurst and Mayfield (E. Sussex). 5 bed WIOMAS KERFO cA Saanci «4 
en 38 tions and. experi particulars of GQuahfica. | 2 rec. 6 gns. weekly.—Reply, Box 75B. | f OMAS KERFOOT & COLTD BARDSLEY LANCS + j 
s € | 
rience Box No. 21, c/o , AR i? to VV ANTED UNFURNISHED SELF-CONTAINED | } i 
; on h Street, W.C. 1, Museum Frat, 2 or 3 room Moderate rent 
SCRE The ss Hampstead, Baker Street or Regent’s Park 
treet, A PV ERTISER, aged 38. seeks employmer rt @rea.—Box No. 47B. —_——_—_—— 
+ with pub — hor ise. w 
SPECTATOR || inc tices’ ed vita tetany tna ‘Storia YOU caw ci 
: experience—“Write, ‘Box #18 in DRAW FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 

































j DVERTISER seeks res 
5 —— -~a/ ponsible appoint- 
| offers priority to firms or pm ment in Public Relations, Film Pra. FEW guests received in charming small | Make your Art “ Com- 
ae a . am fen uon, Press Pubticity an@or Industrial 4 house near sea. Terms July ugust, ” 
od individuals wish; 2 to adver- Ressacch Would willingly undertake a Sept.. 7 8 guineas.-_Mrs. R. Stimson, Sun- mercial " and earn while 
~ON- : - : ination of these fun n an art res er Ww | 
anted tise business appointments, experience in Public épeaking. and Lectur ee ee Sea o lima alia 
rdung rr , . ing. Position offered must be one of i | gy oy! ee ee ee aa ces 
ation Instructions for the Situ- Portance and provide scope for wig } » 5s. per day per person. Lovely country | LONDON 
ntial . , ideas.—Reply, Box No. 85B origmat amongst the chateaux of the Loire Fares ART COLLEGE, 
i of ations Vacant and Wanted “wane «@ = t ticulars from Mrs. Epwarps, | '43, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
nnum . ‘ fs oman 57 ori ~ Prrace y 
ence column received not later C Warden a” wee HH Lov: Bape Me 3. (Dept. 108) 
: accounts, food returns = 1 i 2 L SRS offer hospitality in pic- 
ia than Tuesday will be pub- post, midd] Ha Ph oo. ercters , respon ble HL turesque old farmhouse in heart of 
te . 7 < 4 interes Box 80B. erable country Welsh mountains Remotely situated near 
uttes lished the following Friday. 1} Llyn Geirionydd Ww prenth and comfort 
talks ; ‘ . ( iARTERED ACCOUNTANT. University and excellent food. Moder 
ereot NO WAITING. Graduate, specialist in com pany and 41-5 gns Fully booked ‘Au 1 th 
pre- taxation side of accountancy, able to ex- Bonner, Penralit near Trefriv Tel 
~ = press S oo paper ed of routine pro- Lianrwst 166 
3 , . , : wore teresting occupa- OLIDAYS IN FRANCE.—W n off 
he . a i . * re trais ‘ E Ss I ANCE e can offer 
mum Send instructions with remit — a. gh a necan f Perience could be H —_ holidays in France - inexpen- 
¢ ' A n : anc are irom 


‘ remuneration yr in- 
isting tance (3/- per line) to :— eresting work.Box 8B. 
Oe ~ ¥ ADVICE Bureaux workers 















































































































| en . wanted by FaMILy WELFARE i, 1. 
The Advertisement Manager, in their Central London Bu REL AND.—Book now at first-class coast 
ee . nl cants should have Social Scier 10tel near Dublin Own farm produce 
1 for (Priority), 99, Gower Street, or similar qualification, anc 12 gns. p.w. Also Jersey France and Dutch 
hool tween 25 5 . Yacht AckRkoY1 RAVEL AGENCY 
. 2 : i - orps TRAV GE 
ching London, W.C.1. given. Salary 15 rine Arcad? Piccadilly, Lon jon 
dard Would suit REGent or 
HEAD- cations st } ont . 
bury, ASSOCIATION : 9¢ ] oy BYmCTON Downs 
SOCIATION, 29 Vauxhall July ar ivat 
SW 1 cal private 
plica. ([ME,CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR HEALTH ts va Excell a" tan 
ce, EDUCATION invites applications for Yue CATED ex-R.A.P. Pilot (22) desires poul . Cc plete WHEREV 
the appointment of EpvucaTIoNn OFFICER at introduction to a busines areer offer- rest or ord r a 
rnon, a commencing salary of £650 per annum ing scope for initiative.—Box 6iB. x Si ‘ one, woert ired. | From ER YOU BUY A HAT 
egree Duties nsist largely of lecturing to {’DUCATED stbou ee bus service t . 
_bre- various types audiences throughout the Woman seeks active post re- Eastbourne (25 minutes Box No. 56! 
Joca- country on general health educat “4 lated to art. applied art or beauty in MA8ets ee ieee it a etter ea 
1.100 cluding education and bi some form seotet ence administrative and mansion—glorious parkland, Excellent 
what high standard iring ability { sec. work. Accustd. trave No. 57B Sod airy bedrooms (h. and: c.), staff sin- 
ation tial ~ Mt A : aed . " erely concerned your comfort. 
_——- tial. App ling and & 1b PSPENGNTED trevdiites taster (and | feueie. aeee” Ge se ee” Gee 
allowa! Fund Ji ror see Sea 10 mile Brochure 
ome as stealer - yl ter am woman, specialising from MaNacGer Markly, Rus ¢d 
~ as a 7D ae sages pb ogy Bay other ss (‘phone 270), near Heathfield 
ba — Cr NTRAL a = FOR He ALTH | Agency. etc.—Box — 508 rm, ‘ ( ae I ING holid r Hatters Since 
lew- ICATI vistock House, Tavistock Sq egies s l ; 
tions wc of a stamped addressed ADY Stupent (21) seeks position au pa Wels! ’ Liv Ae 1 — 
TANT foolscap and must be returned, 4 in family for end July ry class cknowledged 
the together with copies of two recent testi- Box 86B from r part : 
ating monials, not later than 27th August, 1948 FFICE Ju NIOR ired in Professional 52B ¥ SES 
pA. "HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL Organisation for clerical work with VFA. Sun, Sanpd.—Poets’ Lovely - 
s. Applications are invited for the post | 9™me¢ typing. Salary £3 per week.—Appiy \ bathing l nt uest hot 
essed SISTAN SCTURI “(Grade III) in Pine to the Sxc RETARY, MUSEUMS Assoc canon, From 4) vi . Teiph —_ T > a 7 
308 i hy, at a sa’ ary scale Meteoro ogical Building, Exhibition Road, Bognor S a eyieniniin ] HE N A I L RAL LAW 
to £25- £475 pet — Bo t APRICAN Woman Graduate secks in hy Secon ane Ge aval —se. Dw Must be embodied in the Internationa! 
vital, specia talifications in Ancient Philosophy teresting wor iving wage. mid-Aug. comfortable detached house in secluded Covenant of Human Rights. 
< it Applic ns, stating age. academic quali- ~e mid-Oct Thoroug zh knowledge Frer + garden, offering pe | service and ex- T T ‘ “$9 
. ficatic experience, together with the Riavutt, Lycée Pas Besar Fr D ta — nome " a0. Senene - Ht M AN RIG HTS 
names of referees. should be received | rpyur _ " s r : 6 mince 
Es eg Ae ‘August 16th ’ 1948. by the ] gy > HAN SC BOC. Holi Bournemouth Ex. THE ORIGINAL TEXTS of the British 
are ‘ /— mye of the HOovsexFFPING-MATRON “ am again arranging and United Nations Draft Declaration and 
fica. — . = — act Be e obtained mun of 60 and | midda ~ an oe By = M ( ae with explanation and commen- 
+ os Some experience desirs rir — ae ot Fe tary. he only complete pllection i 
NIV . . me , ; 4 a ceetinnal . r t re 1 Alps Write C. plete collection of a 
a U or a _ a —- Pn on ae re ieee to hs on an RESS Woodhouse Broadmark Lane 7 on a Soe aay 
able for the post of *Starr Tutor IN REGIONAL r ING s — ’ 
a Salary within the range £450 p.a a nn “3 h Lad (23), B.A.. wishing ISSE { Try Roy- ] - 
(no _£ 28 to £800. with superannua P oar ey pe n_ . Ba res oe t CEN TRE. ‘B Tickbo nr. | also 
S T.) itial salary CC ‘ d ./ te r Institution rom ‘ Go ccom . : . 

i, ions 3 , ic ae a i. September.—-Evetrne Scovurr, 26, rue du ‘te! lo rsh = ‘ crs 700 Human Rights: The First Round, The 
the Gor s ne pe should reach the under. Rocher, Paris, 8¢me = . y § Aug Families wel- work of the United Nations Commission 
ened (fro y , » ti ar r TN come rit ; T "EACO Le a. « ster 

this . ned (from whom further particulars may OUNG Ladv (27). editorial experience bili. 7 ackbo -- “4 — ant —- PEs cco Roy- oe wenere By Jobu Eppstein. 
A ined) not later than Monday, Sep- with well-known publishing firm, also OUNG Man rea ch field, Sussex } Published by 
+ wel dies 65. Shortly us, Registrar secretarial and organisation voluntary Y UNG Man requires companion of party | THE SWORD OF wr SPIRIT 
} ’ 1 Ba Durhar eties, wishes post abroad.—Box 48B ber.—_Box No. 53B : _ A 12, City Read, L | 
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RA ERES «a new ides in holidays! 
T VEL Faretnororo Hore. ano Corracss, | _ 
— me ae . of | | Passmwater, Isis oy WiGmr, offer you ® 2 2 Re d 
rave vice by motor *eountry house "’ holiday (rooms available —_ 
avold tiring night travel? Only £13 10% | juiy yr Ca” ember, against & beck- 4 comme by ; 
“SS (FLO eels sem 
=—_ Sr 


return from London and no deduction from 
35 


by 





ground of lawns and woodlands bc 
your £ Out C return any Gay. | sea and downs. Guests who apprecigte the 

j better things in life will be enchanted by | 
46 - the food, comfort and service. From 7 gns 
r MUSeum 8499 weekly —Details from Tos. Coox AND. Son 

v NTINEN TAL MOTOR ae S.—(i) ™. (Dept FAR, i. Vv) Berkeley Street, ee 2 - - 
C ” Swiss (2) Riv lorence. | London, W ches sie I am «4 part of all shat 1 have met.’ Nr. HONITON, Devon. HEMBURY FORT 
; HOTEL Charming country house 





Ashley Courtenay 










































































ndon, W.1. or ar 
Venice tes and “Ve n OLBROOK HOL -d HOTEL = INC. AN. Copies of the 1948 edston of my hardy . onee 
Austrian Dolomites I q i 2 smili merse anneal Let's ‘H ol hi a price és bought by the nation for Lord Nelson, 
os. ; . a whe, se O'- Homely atmosphere and great . io 
are now available Gt leading booksellers. 700 feet up with really magnificent 
Profusely il ated tt describes some H ard tennis courts Riding ar | Sahin 
Dancir ‘ stable 450 of the really good botels of Great a con a. onder ‘? fox vs Own = 
Quivers. for the best escorted | Golf rite Water loc to Tem nplecom mbe 2i Britain and Ireland. If y nur bookseller bas Gountens tassel. Sa: Meee * 
, oo. oe K "OKINE ‘cou NTRY c LUB. Tubbenden sola = Omsk =6apply — A pD 7 . Wh KINGSGATE - ON SEA. k N 
, a < w a Ai Kent ha a few 68, rey 5 treet, London ia le HOTEL Br ac ing 4 
- jak nd r tr Price 65. - post free. hotel of 1 +. 
nes aus i 
gy n in d a pe Wercestorshire. THE 
d RESIDENT me of the 
 & i F and a it i ad s 1001 
ONE SANT ‘ ) : 9 iry 
rsior pas Sa. lly oy ; Nr. LOOE, CORNWALL. The rural ct LE 
a uire E —~ “ r. 5. Riding of i PUNCH BOWL I 
W cuisine I Gt. W y 3 age F ' A 
1 yY—l4 lays RET- BRUDENELL comfort also help 
; ' oak : er the ! : 4 charmir LYNDHURST Ml 
f 5 H wr Golf Swimming Sea-fishing eat } 
3 c Azur. 7 ~ Manag ,' H kla I ; Coun ’ 
k ! OF t 4 A Tritt I Houses, I ed und 
é ’ i ‘ » D : ote ’ 
(D k I Ww Golf, BALLACHULISH, Argyll. BALLAC with 
ro s t 7 PHILLIPS LISH HOTEL ere the mour y Si 
: i Frar £28 iIt £38 ; gnificeut Highland scer a aca 
B ¢—Altwavs Taaves Genvica. 30 food and every comfort in country hotel. Tel. 111 
I 4 st WC.2 Fully t i A.A R.A.C Garage. LYNMOUTH, North Devon. The TORS 
Moderate te is 239 HOTEL would be a wise ce for your d 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c acme? BRIGHTON, KING'S CLIFF. STEYNING a fr oe — ] 
THOLL PALACE HOTEL, Prttocuer, 1 excellent : aioe ae 
PreRrusaire —Everything for lid RE »? ‘HOTEL uisine has own MATLOCK. SMEDLEY'S GREAT 
y EXTON. 8. Der nl tne G.P.o. BRITAIN'S GREATES1 HYDRO. Health M. 
On main ra th gar ~ m ac Telephone, wireless and electric fire. Fully ‘ everyt ature and medical skill 
8. Palace Rooms. Lift. Fully L ensed. Lift. Gari Tel. 2589 ‘ ombine to mm, amends for the ailments cl 
angen Oo 4 — . zu cen oe ~ ‘ € a used by a troubled age or further 
ated. overl = —_—— ] — — fel Le a on. | soures CORNWALL. _ » Sees _MAROR, details write to the Secretary, Smedley's ret 
ou rs of us It Roselan ers a cot y-cum- Hydro, Matlock, Derbyshire 






in cious garden. A | country life do not 
juality ‘Tept ited for the ex- | ful country house 






With its own cows poultry MINEHEAD. BEACH HOTEL Family 






















where ten u is " < . 
od and service. Resident | trout fishing riding here ash Enail wm. — - m.. “] age: prone hot el close to se . Not too big for com- 
r. and Mrs. D . Tomas. | love) country valk are avai Lic —— nm a ‘ ort and personal service Sea-bathi 
21 Tr A hn y walks ar A | RUAN ‘HIGH LANES, nr. Truro Golf, Riding. Good centre for ex —— 3 = 
I _ Marine Mansion PRivats DORTLEDGE Horr. | CROMER. THE REGENCY HOTEL offers by coach. Manager: T. Marsh. Tel. 16. 
Hore: AA and R.A.C Best posi- Bideford Devor It's everything that makes up a health-giving Trust Houses, Limited | 
tion on sea front. 35 bedrooms with hot | both children and adult njoyabl holiday Overlooking Sands. NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL AA 
and cold running water Brochure on appli. | in 58 acres lov: gr Homel ly atmosphere, good food, well-stocked 4 Star. Open all the year. A mild 
ation. Resident proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. | beach. A quietly Yuxuri bar The supervision of the experienced climate. Enjoyable any time An hotd 
S A qecupest, Telephone and telegrams | cuisine and fine wines Resident Owmers (Mr. and Mrs. C. H. where there is always something to 
etc. Golf 4 mile j "through Davies) ensures your satisfaction. Tel. 2526. billiards bridge, dancing 18-hole 


Bae TH —Ty'r Craig Castle, & se ect | Summer.—Tel Horr 


" 7 . course adjoining Good food and well- 
private hotel in excellent position. H OYAL HOTEL. Shaftesbury, Dorset.— EXETER, |THE ROYAL CLARENCE tiv ck tail 


Stocked cellars, attractive cocktail bar, 






















































water and interior spring di vans in Lovely gardens all amenities, excellent HOTEL The Gateway to the West.” Contral heating. Tel. 2211 
~ . 0 ilabi | ; a —  - > A beautiful old eighteenth century coach- . - ahi, 
, be . ~ - mk, — ." = | food a .~ odu Good bus services ing house. i the “quiet. of the Cathedral RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD suc 
25s ‘per day. Write for brochure. "Phone | Brice gg Close packed with the relics of a more HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing . 
— wich ; STRETE. RALEGH | HOTEL, Near Exeres leisured age yet replete with every modern that famous view of the Thames. Offers wil 
| YORNWALL.—Nane Horrt Vekran (situ- | * Summer. from 7 gns. al diets amenity. Well appointed bedrooms, Quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
C ated in beautiful sheltered bay with | anged. A — A, — Ny in 3 cicad | Restaurant Cocktail Lounge and Lift. aoe —— = — fo Cit the 
ee, ee. cen ol Gee ust | Devon rural setting All _m ndern. aD a | R.A.C., AA. Telephone 4071-2 gh non-B .. pa 
best ‘ ii Gnd un! ments. Home farm produce." mili, FALMOUTH. THE ROYAL DUCHY f° : a ANTON. Seles z 
E comfort Sa Truro. Ferme tro | fruit and vegetables Bus route. Within cane (formerly Hydro Hotel and now Country House Hotel. In sheltered bay. nc 
“Wa: Green Oe ie a x star wey Devon coast-line under the same direction as the Queen’s Beautifully ee with every — . 
EER. PARK HOTEL. Howiron, Devow.— Lic —Tel.: Whimpile 322 Hotel, Penzance, and the Digby Hotel, convenes irst-class cuisine. Registe wa 
: _ H ake anil we OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye | | Sherborne). Overlooking Falmouth Bay. club. Terms from 35/- a day. Trains met é 
Glorious surroundings. le pe has now reopened Good food, soft Good Food and every comfort in a corner 2Turo Resident Manager: A, Mile wa 
=e atmosphere ~ a pine og | beds a warm hotei Radiator and hot of Britain renowned for its mildness and Humbert. Tel.: St. Mawes 322 
asnir ee | Water in every bedroom i Suite’ mnemannaale MOUTH, -_ 
ds : and ae |fEMDES REACH HOTEL. SALCOMBE— beautiful surroundings. wt , Star A Arst-class luxury tru 
> oe Tr (3i hours It’s heaven in Devon in Spring. Beside FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL Facing noted for its excellent food and occupying the 
oy en —" t . Honite s | @ delightful sandy gove with grand wooded full South. Delightful gardens, terracing the finest position extending to the ses 
aterioo).— Write 0 ‘phone Exmocta, ‘§_| Bills around. Own boats, Modern comfort to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, hot and cold front Through Coaches daily from be 
1 eet Hi ae leet a sstign | throughout. Goo 4 and varied menus sea water baths, ballroom, squash racketS Waterloo Private Suites. Gas fires. i 
eyes — q oe Fy By which Few vacancies Luly and Sept.—Tel.: 288 courts with vita-glass sun lounge 21 Private bathrooms Lift. Fully licensed, po 
overtouans ~t, r.- A Ss inted | \/ AXPARERS . RESTAURANT, “—— tennis courts, billiards, fae. purine. Tel.: Sidmouth 32. Special winter terms 
0 t st disc 1 + pag Tals On n ‘ . Reduced t $s duri off-season. ele- on 
to gratify the most discerning. Lift, Large | Granville Place, Orchard St.. W.1. MAYfair name Salas Sk, “ SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL a 
cocktai ieee Sports room > ~AY —. S| 5125. Between Mount Royal and Selfridges ’ facing the sea. Open all the year. sh: 
om ee oe moe | Open 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. Tables bookable FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON, and be Spoilt. Food you will enjoy Break ; 
e rite Swinneeton Tel : 2277 for dinner. Lunce and Dinner, 5/. (No situated on the Leas facing the sea. Fully fast in bed. Telephone and Rediffusion of 
EVON, Epce or Dartmoon.—People of | house charges). Renowned for our excellent licensed, with “Bay Tree” Grill Room Radio by your bedside. A warm, attrac 7 
caase ane discrimination may have a@® | cuisine and pastrie: from our own bakery and Cocktail Bar. Good food, well-cooked. tively furnished room. A superb bed and G 
ay 7 a ba. - Srivete arttee eutered J" a0 = Lifts. Central heating. Running oor in Service with a Smile. Tel. 951. R 
—e . " BA TEL oola- all rooms. Lock-up garages. erate ’ , i 
pelctin Teleph ty ® ees W combe, Devon Travel by Devon terms. Telephone 4663-4. Ss sy Hy — Sa m.. *.. x p 
i path, nr Okehampton Tel : Sticklepath a Pe gry ‘A superbly appointed FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL Torquay . . . on the sea-front, on oe le th 
215. An R.A.C. inn on the edge of Dart-| hotel beside famous nds Cocktail for your HOLIDAYS or RESIDENCE. oe — bX no oe 2 — wa 
moor, with every modern comfort good lounges, ballroom Children’s dining Wonderful position in_ large Private quite t® & Giaaie reem. Studied 68 . 
food fully licensed —For reservations apply | and play rooms. Tel.: 88 Gardens on the Leas. 70 Bedrooms, all 4 o o. gle ° = — im 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR with H. & C. and Box Spring Beds. Lift, and_ satisfying service. Nightly ni 
| ++ — BELLE VUE HOTEL.— EXHIBITIONS 7 Lounges. YOU’LI, FIND EVERY COM- to Harry Evans and his Band. Squash, tru 
Co, see-front, directly oo La . . FORT AT THE LYNDHURST. _ Brochure eats Billiards nd 2 playeround Be - 
ieerese end bed Nents in alt rooms. * gical. RTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE,— = sees. tn 7 “ee Ss. R ul, General Manager Tel. 22%. So 
lent cuisine —"Phone 3203 6 ee ee rr 9 SS AA., RAG : j ; 
JRNE —S oret.—You | 82 ulptare LEICESTER GALLERIE WER COAST, S$. WALES. CASWELL Macs 1S 
Hy rit hot fare better elsewhere for at | Leicester Square. 10-5.30. Sats. 10- Bay HOTEL.’ Wonderful’ sands, sea TUNSRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL Fees « 
this licensed hotel on the front and in the | EFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134 ew ‘oem Bathing, sunshine, good Golf and Tennis. p lt. of Park Land. AF P onden ats 
front rank the aim of the management is | 24 Srager, W.1.—Paintings and Drawings Modernly designed and equipped. This ona tee © “Pully lice ~ Pirst- Fr 
the provision of the best Consequently, | by Harotp Grtman, 1876-1919 Daily, 10- hotel, with its high catering stendesda, Oast. and 
the Seaview has become famed for its| 530. Sats., 10-1 provides an idyllic base for a perfect case culsine. Le ee yt ee ~ ha 
Catering, Cellar. Comfort and Courtesy.— oO” MASTER Drawtncs and Scurprure at holiday. Cocktail Bar. Weekly Dance. oh og ‘Tel. 20331 (3 - 
Telephone: Eastbourne 4870 (three lines). we - Ly A 28. Old Bond | Tel.: Mumbles 68057. .  Caneeeen ST. LAWRENCE a ha 
SOWEY. CORNWALL.—Pentes Horet. | Street, y-1 r. . ° ENB a 
If Yrnnce, “Beautiful position above te ()'9,, MASTER DRAWINGS from Lord| | HARROGATE. GRAND, HOTEL FOr HOTEL. Licensed.) Possibly the mom TI 
rocks at Harbour mouth Two minutes’ Leicester's collection, Holkham Hal. — i }, an Pirst eS th ~ ~ this Sheltered suntrap in Britain. Balconied 
walk tr a bathing beac ‘bedrooms i Lar 2 | Ante Cognens, ov yout, Ba corm, ¢ nie Sask’ peoviden in zy aaa opinion, & bedrooms facing south ant the see Now be 
ing foot ee oe days 10 to 6, Saturday 10 to| || service which we associate with an ere sonal supervision of resident proprietors, mt 
REAT WESTERN HOTEL, NEWQU iy ee known as pre-war Further, it has aM wi; and Mrs. W. E. Milton Ayres. Teli 
om able for y Summer Antique and all-the-year-round season. Tel. 4631. Ventnor 309. 
rolidavs Unig ‘ tuated on a spur of 1t day settings. NDS 
‘ ty ie sar reac | ; SG eB yy + A, . Nr. HASTINGS. FAIRLIGHT LODGE WEYSRIDCE, . Surrey. OATLA 
~~. 5 two gloria x Fy 196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 HOTEL. Sea air and Sussex Downs. Com- PARK HOTEL. Only 30 minutes from T 
cain served, @6 bedrecme Fully | PATE GALLERY Samuel Courtauld plete rest in small luxury hotel. 650ft. London. Golf, Tennis, Swimming, Sq 
nsed. Tel 2010-11... Memorta!l Exhibition until 31st August. above sea level Plenty of good food, Bowls, Badminton and Dancing—all free 
EAL'S  MANSARD _ RESTAURANT | 10-8, Sundays 2-6 riding, golf. Cocktail Bar. Frequent buses to residents. 150 rooms (many with private : 
serves gooil food and wine in quiet th and 19th Cent BEperazane A Hastings. Resident Proprietors, Mr. and baths), and self-contained suites. Moderate in 
and civilised surroundings Open for collection af rly Patchwork, Mrs. W. E S. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2104. inclusive terms. Weybridge 1190. 
morning coffee. lunch and tea. —196. Toties- | Appliqué Quilted and Woven Bedcovers.— ac 
ham Court Rd., Wa Heat’s. 196, Tottenham Court, Road, W.1. er 
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